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Johnstone and Storr (1998) listed six 
islands south of the tropic in Western 
Australia upon which the Australian 
Pelican has been recorded breeding, 
noting that this species no longer 
breeds on three of them. In 1985, 
nesting by pelicans was first recorded 
on Green Island in Oyster Harbour 
near Albany (Johnstone and Storr 
1998). About 20-50 disused pelican 
nests, one dead chick, and some old 
addled eggs were found in January 1988 
on a flat sandy area on the highest part 
of the island (R. Johnstone, pers. 
comm.). 

The purpose of this note is to draw 
attention to an 1826 record of nesting 
by pelicans on Green Island, Oyster 
Harbour; to consider why nesting was 
not recorded earlier; and to note the 
circumstances of the extinction of this 
population. Although the 1826 record 
was noted by Alexander (1916) and 
Whittell (1954), it was overlooked by 
Serventy ec al. (1971), Serventy and 


Whittell (1976), Abbott (1978), and 
Johnstone and Storr (1998). 

Jules Dumont d’Urville, Captain of the 
French corvette Astrolabe, visited Green 
Island (which he called Garden Island) 
on 7 October 1826. As the island was 
approached, a flock of c 30-40 pelicans 
flew off and about a dozen young 
pelicans were found on the island. 
These were collected for food 
(Rosenman 1987, p. 27). Jean-Rene 
Quoy, zoologist, mentioned that these 
young pelicans 'could not yet fly’ 
(Rosenman 1987, p. 48). 

When combined with data taken from 
Marchant and Higgins (1990, p. 745) 
on incubation period (c. 30 days), 
period before young leave the nest (25 
days) and period before young can fly 
(c 90 days), the information recorded 
by d’Urville and Quoy indicates that egg 
laying commenced in June or July. 
Green Island, like other islands of 
southwest Western Australia, was 
inaccessible to Aborigines owing to 
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their lack of watercraft and 
unwillingness to swim (see, for example, 
Wilson 1835, p. 283). Several early 
visitors to the region noted the shyness 
of pelicans, evidenced by their keeping 
out of shooting range (see Rosenman 
1987, pp. 32-3; Clark 1994, p. 87). This 
suggests that pelicans venturing too 
close to the mainland risked being 
speared by aborigines. 

King George Sound from its discovery 
by Europeans in 1791 until settlement 
in 1826 was an important landfall after 
a long voyage from Capetown or 
Sydney, being a valuable source of 
firewood and water. Prior to the 1826 
visit. Green Island was visited on five 
occasions by expeditions whose 
members were observant enough to 
record relevant biological information 
(Table 1), yet none recorded pelicans 
nesting there. The reason may be that 
most visitors either arrived after young 
would have fledged or before nesting 
would have commenced Vancouver and 
Menzies, however, did visit Green 
Island at the appropriate time but did 
not record nesting; this may indicate 
either that nesting by pelicans did not 
take place there every year or that 
breeding had been completed. 
Vancouver mentions pelicans ‘seen at a 
distance' only (Lamb 1984, p. 352). 

The above reasoning presumes that 
Australian Pelicans have a fixed 
breeding season. This is not necessarily 
so. In the nearest breeding area to 
Green Island - several islets in Peel 
Inlet near Mandurah - nesting (eggs) 
has been observed or inferred from 
November to April inclusive (Singor 
1996) and in August, September and 
November (Lane et al. 1997). Young 
birds have been recorded there in the 
period from January to April inclusive 
(Singor 1996) and in April and October 
(Lane et al. 1997). If pelicans had 


nested on Green Island at these times, 
they should have been detected by the 
Flinders, Baudin or King expeditions. 

Although all obvious sources have been 
searched, 1 did not find evidence of 
visits to Green Island by Good in the 
period 8 December 1801-4 January 1802 
(Edwards 1981). Von HOgel in the 
period 1-11 January 1834 (Clark 1994), 
Fitzroy and Darwin in the period 6-14 
March 1836 (Fitzroy 1839, Darwin 
1839), Grey in the period September 
1839-March 1840 (Grey 1841), Stokes 
in the period 2-15 November 1840 
(Stokes 1846), Eyre in July 1841 (Eyre 
1845), or Wollaston in the period 
1848-56 (Burton and Henn 1954). The 
next recorded visits come from 1974, 
1975,1976 and 1977 (Abbott 1978). It 
is possible that Green Island continued 
to supplement occasionally the supply of 
vegetables to settlers at Albany as late 
as 1840, as Grey when appointed 
Government Resident in 1839 remarked 
that ‘the population had been in a state 
bordering upon want' (Grey 1841, p. 
197). 

It is clear from the foregoing that 
pelicans ceased using Green Island for 
nesting in 1826. Adults still frequented 
the region, however, as they were 
recorded in Oyster Harbour and the 
Kalgan River in 1827 (Lockyer 1827, 
pp. 489, 495). In November 1830 
Barker recorded a flock of 37 pelicans 
near the confluence of the Kalgan River 
with Oyster Harbour (Mulvaney and 
Green 1992, p. 352), and in January 
1834 Von Hugel noted a large number 
of pelicans on sandbanks near the 
entrance to the Kalgan River (Clark 
1994, p. 87). The arrival of the English 
a few months after d'Urvilles visit and 
their appropriation of Green Island as a 
vegetable garden (Table 1) clearly 
prevented pelicans from re-commencing 
to nest on the island. Although the 
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Table 1. Summary of relevant details recorded about Green Island in the period 1791 to 
1833. 


EXPEDmON/VISITOR 
AND PERIOD AT KING 
GEORGE SOUND 


Vancouver 
27 September -11 
October 1791 


Menzies 

27 September -11 
October 1791 


Flinders 

8 December 1801 - 5 
January 1802 


Baudin and Freycinet 
13 February -1 March 
1803 


King 

20 January-1 
February 1818 

Cunningham 
20January-l 
February 1818 


King 

23 December 1821 - 6 
January 1822 


RELEVANT BIOLOGICAL INFORMATION 
PROVIDED ABOUT GREEN ISLAND 


Verdant; covered with 'the most beautiful 
herbage, luxuriant grasses and other 
vegetables (plantsl Vine cuttings and 
watcrcresscs planted, and an assortment of 
garden seeds, with some almond, orange, 
lemon and pumpkin seeds sown. 

‘...wholly covered with rank grass 
particularly a species of Bromus that reached 
up to our middles as we walked through it, & 
no doubt owed its luxuriancy in a great 
measure to the manure left by birds and marine 
mammals which frequent the island’. 

Tufts of wiry grass and a few stunted shrubs 
Sandy soil perforated with rat holes [Fleshy- 
footed shearwaters]. No sign of Vancouver's 
plantings 

Two or three patches of scrub, mostly covered 
by yellow grass. No sign of Vancouver’s 
plantings, possibly because the many large 
ants present had destroyed the seed. 


No sign of Vancouver’s plantings 


No traces of any plants originating from seed 
sown by Vancouver.‘...the Island in many 
parts abounds with Rats, who might have 
long since destroy'd every esculent plant, 
thus raised, and whose...perforations, 
holes...render walking difficult upon it.’ 
Rhagodia abounds Island ’offers many 
retreats among its wiry grass to numerous 
Sea fowl.' Many seabirds pass the night 
on this island [late afternoon visit]. 

A few parakeets [?Rock parrots] and 
waterbirds shot 


REFERENCE 


Lamb 1984, 
vol. 1, pp. 337 
338, 352 


Menzies 1791, 
folio 44 


Flinders 1814, 
vol. 1, p. 55 


Peron& 
Freycinet 1816, 
vol. 2, p. 149; 
Cornell 1974, 
p.486 

King 1827, 
vol. 1, p. 15 


Cunningham 
1818, folio 
230-1 (21 
January) [NB-. 
Handwriting 
in places difficult 
to decipher]. 
Folio 235 (27 
January) 


King 1827, 
vol. 2, p. 130 
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EXPEDITION/VISITOR RELEVANT BIOLOGICAL INFORMATION 
AND PERIOD AT KING PROVIDED ABOUT GREEN ISLAND 
GEORGE SOUND 


REFERENCE 


d'Urville 

7-25 October 1826 


Lockyer 

25 December 1826 - 3 
April 1827 


Tallemach 

?25 December 1826 - ? 


Wakefield 

25 December 1826 - 6 
December 1828 


Sleeman 

6 December 1828 - 3 
December 1829 

Nind 

25 December 1826 - 
October 1829 

Wilson 

29 November - 20 
December 1829 


Barker 

3 December 1829 - 26 
March 1831 


Island stands out picturesquely like a fresh 
verdant flower garden Covered by mallow 
bushes and coarse grass. Several seabirds 
killed. See also text of this paper. 
Oystercatchers and swallows present 

Cbrpse of Aboriginal man found, murdered by 
sealers. This Island would make an excellent 
Vegetable Garden... [and] place to put 
Incorrigibles for punishment' (28 January). 
One pair of Cape Barren geese present (4 
February). Landed for breakfast and allowed 
the men to catch as many mutton birds as they 
could eat, 3 dozen (12 February). 

Soil for settlement garden at Princess Royal 
Harbour obtained from the islands 
(October 1827). 

Cabbages planted and lettuce seeds sown. 

Soil shallow but Very good* (August 1827). 
Green Island is also commencing to be of 
great service to us’ (January 1828). 

‘...from which we get our vegetables...’ 

(July 1829). 


Most productive site for cultivation of 
vegetables for settlement 


Turnips, carrots, peas, potatoes, cabbages 
and other culinary vegetables growing in 
abundance. Soil light. None of Vancouver’s 
plantings found Collected vegetables grown 
by the gardener in residence. 

Hut constructed (May 1830). ‘Little vegetation 
except weeds which have got pretty thick 
in the gardener’s absence'. Tlenty of ducks etc 
at the island’ (May 1830). ’Plants beginning 
to look well but the hail storm has thrown 
them back &. also a blight upwards of 2,000 
Swedes & cabbages having been destroyed 


Rceenman 
1987, p. 27 


Lockyer 1827, 
pp. 466-7,469, 
473-4, 479, 
484,495-4 


Tallemach 
1827, p. 516 


Wakefield 

1827, p. 513; 
Wakefield 

1828, p. 517 

Sleeman 1829, 
pp. 540-1 


Nind 1831, 
p. 23 


Wilson 1835, 
pp. 276, 279. 


Mulvaney &. 
Green 1992, 
pp. 294-5.298, 
307, 315, 324, 
342, 352, 357, 
368, 379, 389, 
399. 
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EXPEDITION/VISITOR RELEVANT BIOLOGICAL INFORMATION 
AND PERIOD AT KING PROVIDED ABOUT GREEN ISLAND 
GEORGESOUND 


REFERENCE 


since the gardener returned. Potatoes do not 
thrive (May 1830). To the island which now 
justifys its name of Green’ (June 1830). 

‘Potatoes cut up hut other things doing well’ 

(July 1830). ‘obliged to cut vegetables at 
island, running to seed’ (August 1830). To the 
island where things are improving’ (October 
1830). ‘no general supply of vegetables yet’ 

(November 1830). ‘Boat to island brought back 
tolerable supply of Cabbages & Turnips’ 

(November 1830). Two bags of potatoes from 
the island’ (January 1831). Tasting some of 
the fruit of the Mesembry anthemum [IGupobrotus 
vircsccrts ] at the island today” (January 1831). To 
the island brought away the gardener. It is 
full time’ [island abandonned as a garden, 11 
February 1831]. Pet kangaroo kept on island (7 
December 1830 -1 February 1831). 

Moore Grapes, cabbages etc growing wild. Island no Moore 1884, 

20-26 February 1833 longer cultivated. p. 163 


island ceased to be used as a garden in 
1831 (Table 1), the next 150 years was 
an era when large, conspicuous animals 
were killed for the larder or for sport. 
Such activities presumably obstructed 
any attempt to nest on the island. 

Serventy and Whittell (1976, p. 108) 
mention nesting colonies of pelicans 
initiated in 1962 on two islands in Peel 
Inlet. By analogy with Green Island, it 
would be useful to search early colonial 
documents relating to Peel Inlet for 
any evidence of nesting there by 
pelicans in the early days of European 
settlement. 
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BIRDS OF KINGSTON REST NORTH-EAST KIMBERLEY, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By K.H. COATE 

21 Acanthus Road, Willetton WA 6155 
R.E. JOHNSTONE 

Western Australian Museum, Francis Street, Perth WA 6000 
and G A. LODGE 

Kona Lakeside, Lakeview Drive, PO Box 52, Kununurra WA 6743 


SUMMARY 

This paper is based on data gathered on visits to Kingston Rest 
between 1984 and 1999. A total of 202 species were recorded during 
these visits and for each species we give details of status, habitat 
preferences and breeding. Information is also provided on major 
habitat types, other fauna, land use and climate. 


INTRODUCTION 

Kingston Rest Farm (King Location No 
345) 16‘02'26"S 128'24'52’E is located 
on Great Northern Highway between 
the Saw Ranges and the Dunham River 
about 70km south-west of Kununurra in 
the Kimberley region of Western 
Australia (Figure 1). It comprises ten 
farms (Figure 2) on separate titles 
totalling 4,000 hectares and a special 
lease of 3,500 hectares that includes the 
Dunham Pilot Dam. The ten farms were 
totally cleared of vegetation during the 
1970s except for occasional trees that 
were left for shade. Since then there has 
been extensive regrowth of Acacia colei, 
Bauhinia curminghamii and Eucalyptus 
spp. over some areas particularly on 
Farm 1,2,3 and 8. In 1999 the irrigated 
area consisted of 430 hectares, where a 
variety of grasses are grown to sell as 
high grade hay. Some seasonal 
horticultural crops such as melon and 
pumpkin are also grown. From 1,000 to 


3,000 head of cattle are distributed over 
the remaining area 

Kingston Rest (formerly known as 
Kingston's Rest) was named after a 
drover who used to stop and rest his 
team there Previously part of Dunham 
River Station, it was excised in the late 
1960's by an American pastoralist- 
investor, W.R. Goddard. A dam was 
constructed on Arthur Creek (a 
tributary of the Dunham River) to 
irrigate the land for cattle grazing and 
to grow experimental grain crops, 
including sorghum. Initially it was to be 
a pilot project to a scheme which if 
successful would have a second stage 
involving the damming of the Dunham 
River at Dunham Gorge and the 
irrigation of between 30,000 and 40,000 
acres of land. For a number of reasons 
the venture did not meet the 
expectations of the developer and the 
government of the day, and the second 
stage was abandoned Nothing had been 
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recorded of the avifauna on Kingston 
Rest until we began visiting the area in 
1984. 

METHOD AND STUDY AREA 

Coate et al. visited the Dunham Pilot 
Dam and listed 45 species on 1 July 
1984. In July 1991 accompanied by 
members of the Western Australian 
Naturalists Club, Coate twice visited 
the dam and the surrounding Saw 
Ranges. On the 6 and 7 December 1992 
and 10 and 11 July 1994 visits were 
made over the whole area Between 7 
February - 2 March 1996 and 3-23 
February 1997 Coate resided on the 
property and compiled extensive bird 
notes Additional time was spent there 
between 8-11 November 1998,28 June 
- 11 July 1999 and 29 October - 2 
November 1999. Lodge first visited the 
area in 1993 and has made frequent 
visits since, sometimes staying several 
days. He has compiled extensive 
breeding records Johnstone visited two 
sites in the Saw Ranges at 16*02'25’S 
128 T8’50’E and 16’01'35'S 
128* 19'55'E on 9 March 1984; the 
entire area from 8-11 September 1996. 
An aerial survey was carried out by 
Johnstone on 31 January and a ground 
survey including the irrigation area on 1 
February 1998. F. O’Connor et al. 
visited on 7 January 1995 and 16 
September 1995 and provided useful 
information. Additional historical and 
specimen data are available from the 
Storr-Johnstone bird data bank. 

For the purpose of this paper we 
recognise ten major habitat types: 
Dunham Pilot Dam, Saw Ranges, the 
Gorge, Diversion Dam, Tailings Dam, 
the Billabong. Nancy's Crossing, the 
Swamp, Irrigated Farmlands and 
Dunham River. 

Dunham Pilot Dam. Built in 1968, this 


dam is situated within the Saw Ranges 
on the catchment of Arthur Creek. The 
area of water behind the dam can cover 
3,200 hectares, however it has never 
attained its full capacity and most years 
averages 800 to 1,000 hectares. The 
shallower areas are extensively covered 
with Nymphoides indica, Nymphaea 
violacea, Pseudoraphis spinescens (spiny 
mud grass) and Chara sp. (freshwater 
algae). There are many stands of dead 
trees drowned by rising water. 

Saw Ranges. First recorded by surveyor 
C.W. Nyulasy in 1886 as the Red Saw 
Range it is part of the King Leopold 
Ranges. They are composed of 
1,800,000 year old sandstone and shales 
of the Kimberley group and are 
extremely rugged. Vegetation is mainly 
a covering of spinifex ( Triodia spp.) and 
acacia with patches of Grevillea 
wickhamii, Grevillea refracta, Calytrix 
exstipulata an occasional Buchanania 
obovata, Eucalyptus brevifolia, Eucalyptus 
brachyandra and an unnamed L ivistona 
sp. The area between the Diversion 
Dam and Dunham Pilot Dam is on the 
lease of Doon Doon (formerly Dunham 
River Station). 

The Gorge. This includes Arthur Creek 
(named by surveyor C.W. Nyulasy in 
1886) and links the Dunham Pilot Dam 
and Diversion Dam. They contain 
remnant rain forest vegetation and tall 
paperbark trees (Melaleuca leucadendra) 
as well as Pandanus aquaticus, 
Lophostemori grandiflorus, Barringtonia 
acutangula, Livistona sp., Nauclea 
orientalis, Ficus coronulata, Ficus 
racemosa, Terminalia spp., Flueggea 
virosa, Eucalyptus brachyandra and 
Acacia colei. At the eastern entrance to 
the Gorge where the country opens out 
and away from the creek line, is an open 
woodland savannah of cane grass 
(Sorghum sp.), Adansonia gregorii, 
Eucalyptus miniata, Eucalyptus tectifica, 
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Figure 1. Showing Kingston Rest (hatched), and location of other fetures mentioned in text 
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Farm- 

Paddock Crops -1999 

5-5 

Leucaena (L eucaena leucocephala) 

3-1 

Milgarra (Clitoria tematem) 

5-6 

Forage Sorghum, Pangola & Lablab 

4-1 

Fine cut Rhodes ( Chlorisgayana sp.) 


(Lablab [mrpureus ) 

4-2 

Centro (Centrosernafxiscuorum) 

5-7 

Mixed Pangola & Callide Rhodes 

4-4 

Sorghum ( Bicolor sp.) 

6-1 

Fine cut Rhodes 

4-5 

Callide Rhodes (Chlorisgayana sp.) 

6-4 

Pangola (Digitaria decumbens) 

4-9 

Sorghum (Bicolor sp.) 

6-5 

Leucaena ( Leucaena leucocephala) 

4-10 

Callide Rhodes (Chlorisgayana) 

7-1 

Pumpkins, Fine cut Rhodes, Milgarra 

5-4 

Fine cut Rhodes &. Sorghum 

7-2 

Pumpkins, Melons 


Figure 2. Showing location of Kingston Rest farms and crops grown in 1999. 
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Eucalyptus confertiflora, Corymbia sp, 
Pandanus spiralis, Dolichandrone sp., 
Dodonaea physocarpa, Grevillea 
pteridifolia, Acacia colei and Buchanania 
obovata. 

Diversion Dam. Situated about one 
kilometre from the Gorge and about one 
kilometre from the homestead. When 
full it contains about seven hectares of 
water, which is diverted into the 
irrigation system as required. The dam is 
fringed by Melaleuca leucadendra trees 
growing to about 20 metres in height. 
Where it joins into Arthur Creek there 
are dense stands of Panda ruts aquaticus. 
There are a number of dead trees 
standing in the water, and the water lily 
Nymphoides iirdica and Nymphaea violacea 
cover much of the surface of the water. 
The bulrush Typha domingensis also 
forms small stands. 

Tailings Dam. Built in 1994 to impound 
water at the "tail end" of the irrigation 
system and prevent it escaping into the 
Dunham River. When full it covers 40 
hectares. In dry years when Dunham 
Pilot Dam is low. water from it can be 
pumped back into the main irrigation 
channel. The Tailings Dam is mostly 
shallow and very suitable for waders and 
waterfowl. A sometime dense coverage 
of Nymphoides indica extends over much 
of it. There are dead trees in the water 
suitable for nesting and refuge Some 
Para Grass (B rachearia mutica) has 
recently been established on the south¬ 
west side 

The Billabong. A narrow body of water 
on the same drainage as the Tailings 
Dam contains about 4 hectares of water 
most of the year. Regrowth of scattered 
Bauhinia amninghamii trees and Carrissa 
lanceolata bushes are around the edge 
At times there can be dense coverage of 
Nymphaea violacea, Monochoria cyanea 
and Nymphoides indica over much of the 
water surface. On the periphery are 


sedge beds of the Chinese Water 
Chestnut (Eleocharis sp.). 

Nancy’s Crossing. Situated between the 
Billabong and Tailings Dam. A small 
wetland adjacent to it contains a dense 
area of the bulrush (Typha domingensis). 

The Swamp (16’03'506'S 
128'25'757‘E). About 10 hectares is 
ephemeral, usually drying up toward the 
end of the wet season. During the wet 
season it contains extensive sedge beds 
of the Chinese Water Chestnut 
(Eleocharis sp.) and stands of the mauve 
flowering Sesbania erubescens and the 
yellow flowering Sesbaniacannabina. 
Irrigated Farmlands. Consist of 430 
hectares of laser planed paddocks 
connected by a series of channels to 
control the flow of water to the 
requirements of a particular crop. In 
1999 experiments with ‘ponded 
pasture' using run off from irrigated 
water began on Farms 4 and 6 where 
shallow dams no more 300cm to 600cm 
deep have been created. These 
additional wetland areas are very suited 
to waterfowl and waders. The ponded 
area on Farm 4 is between nine and ten 
hectares and on Farm 6 between five 
and six hectares. 

Dunham River (referred to as the 
Denham River for many years). Named 
in 1882 by M. Durack, a pioneer 
pastoralist, after the Rev Father 
Dunham of Brisbane, Queensland. It is 
approximately 153km in length and 
flows into the Ord River near 
Kununurra It borders the south eastern 
and eastern portions of Kingston Rest 
Riparian vegetation along the banks 
include Ficus racemosa, F. coronulata, 
Melaleuca leucadendra, M. argentea, 
Lophostemon grandi/lorus, Adansonia 
gregorii, Pandanus aquaticus and P. 
spiralis. During the dry season the river 
dries up into a series of long pools over 
much of its length. 
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CLIMATE 


Temperature 

Kingston Rest does not keep temperature records. Records from Kununurra are 
included as a guide only. 

Maximum Jan Feb Mr Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Ncv Dec Annual Years 

Temperature cf 

(°C) Reccrd 

MeanDiily 366 354 369 356 335 31.0 308 327 368 389 393 375 354 12 

Highest Daily 430 415 430 400 385 364 365 38.1 45.1 435 45.1 435 451 12 

Lowest Daily 264 270 27.0 260 256 17.8 243 240 295 28.1 280 260 17.8 12 

Monthly rainfall records 1969-1997. 

The following data is based on rainfall records for Kingston Rest from the Bureau of 
Meteorology over a 25 years period (to end 1997). 

Rainfall Jan Feb Mr Apr Miy Jun Jul Al£ Sep Oct Nov Dec AnnixJ Years 

(mm) cf 

Reccrd 


Mean 366 354 369 356 335 31.0 308 327 368 389 393 375 354 12 

Monthly 

Highest 430 415 430 400 385 364 365 38.1 45.1 435 45.1 435 45.1 12 

Monthly 

Lowest 264 27.0 27.0 260 256 17.8 243 240 295 28.1 280 260 17.8 12 

Monthly 


ANNOTATED SPECIES LIST 
Nomenclature follows Johnstone (2001) 


CASUAR11DAE 

Emu Dromaius novaehoUandiae (Latham) 

One record, a half grown bird found 
entangled in boundary fence in 1993. 


Moderately common to common in 
flocks (up to 10). A nest (10 eggs) in 
irrigated paddock in March 1997. 

King Quail Cotumixchinensis 

Scarce. At least two flushed from grass 
in Leucaena paddock on 7 January 1993, 
two on Farm 3 and two on Farm 4-5 on 


PHASIAN1DAE 

Brown Quail Cotumixypsilophora 
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25 February 19%; one male in low wet 
grass on 1 February 1998; two males 
flushed during hay mowing on 17 July 
1999; and several observed in crops in 
November-December. Mainly found in 
wet crops in irrigation areas. 

ANAT1DAE 

Magpie Goose Ansera7ios semipalmata 

Moderately common to commoa Pairs 
and small flocks up to 100 (also large 
flocks up to 1,000 in 1996) around 
Tailings Dam, Pilot Dam and irrigated 
pasture. Breeding at Swamp on 14 
February 1997 (one nest with ten eggs 
and one with 11 eggs [plus six old 
nestsD- Also nests with eggs at Tailings 
Dam on 1 March 1999. 

Plumed Whistling Duck Derulrocygna 
eytoni 

Common to very common (in flocks up 
to 2,000) at Tailings Dam and Dunham 
Pilot Dam, occasionally in small flocks 
(up to 10) at Diversion Dam. 

Wandering Whistling Duck 
Dcndrocygna arcuata 

Common to very common at Tailings 
Dam and Dunham Pilot Dam, 
occasionally in small flocks (up to 20) 
at Diversion Dam. 

Black Swan Cygnus atratus 

Uncommon. A flock of six at Tailings 
Dam or Dunham Pilot Dam between 
May 1998 and April 1999. 

RadjahShelduck Tadoma radjah 

Common (in flocks up to 30) at 
Tailings Dam and Dunham Pilot Dam 
(large concentration at Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 14 June 1992). Small flocks or 
pairs at Diversion Dam and irrigation 
channels. Breeding; Dunham Pilot 


Dam; one with 12 large young on 6 July 
1991; nest containing 11 eggs at the 
bottom of a 100cm hollow in an old 
tree stump standing in water, with a 
large Olive Python curled up over eggs 
on 5 April 1994 (when the python was 
removed a large bulge was noted in its 
belly about the size of a Radjah 
Shelduck), ten small young on 22 July 

1998. 

Green Pygmy Goose Nettapus pulchellus 

Common to scarce on dams. Small 
flocks (four-20) on 9 September 1996. 

Grey Teal Anas gracilis 

Common to very common on dams. 
Scarce (ten) at Tailing Dam in October 

1999. 

Pacific Black Duck Anas superciliosa 

Common to very common on all dams 
and freshly irrigated paddocks 

Pink-eared Duck Malacorhyndxus 
membramccus 

UncommoaSmall numbers on Dunham 
Pilot Dam in July 1994; on Tailings 
Dam between 7 February and 2 March 
1996; and pairs and small groups in 
September 1996 and October 1999. 

Hardhead Aythya australis 

Moderately common on Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 11 July 1994. Small flocks (up 
to 20) on Tailings Dam between 7 
February and 2 March, on 9 September 
1996, and 8-11 October 1998. About 
30 on Billabong in July 1999. 

POD1C1PED1DAE 

Australasian Grebe Tachybaptus 
novaehollandiae 

Moderately common in small numbers 
on all dams. Ten on Tailings Dam on 9 
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September 19% also ten in November 
1998 and up to 30 at the Billabong and 
Tailings Dam on 30 October 1999. 

Hoary-headed Grebe Poliocephalus 
poliocephalus 

Scarce. One on Tailings Dam on 12 
February 19%. 

ANH1NG1DAE 

Darter Anhinga melanogaster 

Moderately common on all visits. 
Dunham Pilot Dam - six nests (with 
eggs) on 5 April 1994; eight nests (one 
with four eggs and another five) built 
on the forks of dead trees standing in 
water on 22 March 1995. Breeding also 
reported on Tailings Dam. 

PHALACROCORAC1DAE 
Great Cormorant Phalacrocorax car bo 

Moderately common (up to 80) in dead 
trees in Dunham Pilot Dam on 31 
October 1999. Several immatures 
amongst the flock. 

Little Black Cormorant Phalacrocorax 
sulcirostris 

Moderately common to common at 
Tailings Dam and Dunham Pilot Dam 
(flocks up to 50). Six on Dunham 
Pilot Dam and 15 on Tailings Dam 
on 9 September 1996; 18 in dead 
trees on Tailings Dam on 10 
September 1996, not recorded in 
February 1997, and 12 at Tailings 
Dam on 9 October 1998. 

Little Pied Cormorant Phalacrocorax 
melanoleucos 

Moderately common in ones, twos and 
flocks (up to 20) along irrigation 
channels and on dams. Four nests (lined 
with green leaves) with birds in 


attendance on Tailings Dam on 9 
September 1996. 

PELECANIDAE 

Australian Pelican Pelecanus 
conspicillatus 

Moderately common in ones, twos or 
small flocks (up to 20) along irrigation 
channels and dams. In dry years there 
are usually several flocks on Dunham 
Pilot Dam. Not recorded in October 
1999. 

ARDE1DAE 

White-necked Heron Ardea pacifica 

Scarce to moderately common in 
irrigated paddocks (six in October 
1999) and around dams. Not recorded 
in February 1997 or October 1998. 

Pied Heron Ardea picata 
Moderately common at dams on most 
visits. Not recorded in February 1997. 
One at the Swamp in July 1999 and 
Tailings Dam in October 1999. 

White-faced Heron Ardea 
novaehollaridiae 

Moderately common (ones or twos) on 
all visits, in irrigated paddocks, along 
irrigation channels and at dams. 
Common on flooded irrigated paddocks 
in July 1999 and in October 1999 
(about 40). Nest (small young) 7m from 
the ground in Boab Tree (Adansonia 
gregorii) on 29 October 1999. 

Great Egret Ardea alba 

Common in ones, twos and in loose 
flocks (up to eight) in irrigated 
paddocks, irrigation channels and dams. 

Intermediate Egret Ardea intermedia 
Common in ones, twos and small flocks 
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(up to 25) in irrigated areas, Tailings 
Dam, Nancy's Crossing (about 40 on 23 
February 1996) and the Billabong. Not 
recorded at Dunham Pilot Dam in July 
1994 and December 1992. 

Little Egret Egretta garzetta 
Moderately common around dams and 
the Billabong. Twelve at Nancy’s 
Crossing on 10 February 1996. Not 
recorded in February 1997. 

Cattle Egret A rdea ibis 

Scarce to common mainly in small flocks 
(up to 30, once 36 on bank of Tailings 
Dam on 10 September 1996 ) on 
irrigated paddocks and in paddocks with 
cattle up to 1997. Numbers increased to 
about 90 including many in breeding 
plumage in October 1998, up to 100 in 
July 1999 and about 200 (many in 
breeding plumage) in October 1999. 

Rufous Night Heron Nycticorax 
caledonicus 

Common on all irrigation channels and 
dams. Roosts in trees along the Dunham 
River and Arthur Creek. 

Black Bittern Ixobrychus flavicollis 

Moderately common along Arthur 
Creek, The Gorge and the Diversion 
Dam. Five along main irrigation 
channel between the homestead and 
Diversion Dam on 14 February 1996. A 
nest (four large young) in a Melaleuca 
leucadendra tree near the Diversion Dam 
in March 1995. 

THRESKIORNITHIDAE 
Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 

Moderately common at Tailings Dam on 
most visits. Common (flocks up to 20) 
on freshly irrigated paddocks and the 
Dunham Pilot Dam in October 1999. 


Australian White Ibis Threskiomis 
aethiopicus moluccus 

Moderately common on irrigation 
channels, Tailings Dam and paddocks. 

Straw-necked Ibis Threskiomis spinicollis 

Common (flocks up to 150-200) in 
paddocks and around the irrigated 
areas. 

Royal Spoonbill Platalea regia 
Moderately common (mainly in small 
flocks) at the Tailings Dam, Nancy’s 
Crossing and irrigation drains 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill Platalea flavipes 
Uncommon. Several in February 1997 
and October 1999. 

CICON11DAE 

Black-necked Stork Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus 

Moderately common in ones and twos 
around irrigation channels and dams, 
flooded paddocks and hay paddocks 

ACC1P1TR1DAE 

Osprey Pandion haliaetus 

One record. A single bird at Dunham 

Pilot Dam on 6 July 1991. 

Black-shouldered Kite Elanus caeruleus 

Uncommon. One observed on numerous 
occasions around the irrigated areas in 
December 1998 and occasionally in 
1999 and a pair breeding in late June 
2000 . 

Letter-winged Kite Elanus scriptus 

One observed several times between 10 
July 1994 and 15 August 1994, one at 
dusk near Nancy’s Crossing and one at a 
hay storage area in October 1999. 
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Pacific Baza Aviceda subcristata 
Scarce One harassed by two Goshawks 
in the Gorge on 9 September 1996, one 
in forest canopy near Diversion Dam on 
10 September 1996 and one reported by 
M. Morcombe in July 1999. 

Square-tailed Kite Hamirostra isura 

One near Dunham Pilot Dam on 6 July 
1991. 

Black-breasted Buzzard Hamirostra 
melanostemon 

Uncommon. Reported at Dunham Pilot 
Dam in July 1991. Recorded several 
times over irrigated area in February 

1996, one over irrigated area on 3 July 
1999. 

Black Kite M ilvus migrans 

Scarce to common, in ones, twos and 
small flocks (up to 30) throughout the 
area Group of 30 following harvesters 
on 10 September 1996. Not recorded 
between 3 February and 23 February 

1997. 

Whistling Kite Haliastur sphenurus 

Moderately common in all habitats. 
Several nests near the Diversion Dam, 
Swamp and Dunham River. Nest (two 
eggs) 5m above water in a dead tree in 
Dunham Pilot Dam on 5 April 1994*. 
nest (large young) at Diversion Dam on 
10 July 1994; One sitting on nest in 
dead tree in Dunham Pilot Dam on 25 
March 1995*. large young flushed from 
nest at Tailings Dam on 9 September 
1996; and fledged young (at same nest 
as in July 1994) at Diversion Dam on 3 
July 1999. 

Brown Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus 
Moderately commoa Favouring wooded 
habitats. Two subspecies A. /. diclimus 


and A. /. fasciatus occur in the area, the 
latter a winter visitor (May-September). 

Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter 
cirrocephalus cirrhocephalus 
Uncommoa Recorded at Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 6 December 1994, also pair 
attacking finches coming in to roost at 
Nancy's Crossing at dusk on several 
occasions in February 1996. 

Little Eagle Aquila morphnoides 

Scarce. One in July 1994, one on a nest 
near homestead on 8 September 19% 
and one on Arthur Creek on 10 
September 1996. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle Aquila audax 
Uncommon, in ones or twos. One 
disturbed from the ground at entrance 
to the Gorge, feeding on remains of a 
Little Red Flying Fox on 30 October 
1999. 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle Haliaeetus 
leucogaster 

Uncommon. A pair have a nest in large 
tree on the Dunham River. Occasionally 
seen at Dunham Pilot Dam and around 
the Tailings Dam. 

Spotted Harrier Circus assimilis 

Uncommon in ones and twos, usually 
over regrowth areas and cleared 
paddocks. One immature on 5 February 
1992. A nest (five eggs) 10m above 
ground in Bauhineacwminghamii tree on 
27 April 1995, and large flat stick nest 
(three eggs) freshly renovated with a 
few new sticks and finer sticks as lining, 
8m up in a Bauhinea cunninghamii tree 
on 28 December 1995. 

Swamp Harrier Circus approximans 
Uncommoa Two at Dunham Pilot Dam 
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and one over irrigated paddock on Farm 

6 . 

FALCON1DAE 

Brown Falcon Falco berigora 

Common over the whole area mainly in 
ones and twos. Up to 25 on newly 
mown hay paddock on 2 July 1999. 

Australian Kestrel Falco cenchroides 

Moderately common around paddocks 
and Dunham Pilot Dam. 

Australian Hobby Falco longipennis 

Moderately common in ones and twos. 
A pair catching flying locusts disturbed 
as we walked through thick Sesbania 
cannabina at the Swamp on 1 March 
1996. A pair, often seen catching 
locusts and on several occasions 
observed taking Button Quail (Tumix 
spp.) flushed from grass during hay 
cutting operations. One harassing 
finches coming to roost at Nancy's 
Crossing on 17 February 19% and one 
catching grasshoppers on 1 Feb 1998. 

Peregrine Falcon Falco [reregrinus 

Scarce. Two in farm areas in January 
2000 . 

Black Falcon Falco subniger 

Uncommon. One often seen over 
farmlands in February 19% one hunting 
over a flooded paddock on 10 
September 1996 and in July 1999, and 
one sitting close to a freshly killed 
Plumed Whistling Duck on 30 October 
1999. 

GRU1DAE 

Brolga Grus rubicunda 

Moderately common in ones, twos and 
small flocks up to 20. At times they cause 


severe damage to watermelon crops by 
spearing them with their beak 
endeavouring to get to the seeds. Many 
unripened melons are sometimes damaged 
until a ripe one with fully developed seed 
is found. Nest (two addled eggs) on a 
small grassy flat close to the Dunham 
River on 31 January 1998. 

RALL1DAE 

Buff-banded Rail Gallirallus philippensis 
Uncommon. Mainly single birds 
observed along irrigation channels, areas 
of Typha and sometimes flushed from 
paddocks while mowing hay. Up to five 
seen and flushed from grass while 
mowing on 14 December 1998. 

Baillon’s Crake Porzana pusilla 

Scarce. Single birds observed at the 
Diversion Dam, one at Nancy’s Crossing 
on 12 February 1996 and Tailings Dam 
on 29 October 1999. 

Australian Spotted Crake Porzana 
fluminea 

Scarce. One killed by a Black Kite when 
flushed from hay paddock during 
mowing operations on 1 September 
1999 and moderately common in 
farmlands in January-February 2000. 

Spotless Crake Porzana tabuensis 

Scarce. Three heard in Typha at Nancy’s 
Crossing on 7 July 1999 and two on 30 
October 1999. 

White-browed Crake Porzana cinerea 

Moderately common at Diversion Dam, 
Dunham Pilot Dam and occasionally in 
the Gorge. Sometimes flushed while 
mowing hay paddocks 

Purple Swamphen Porphyrio porphyrio 
Uncommon. About twenty at the 
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Swamp on 14 February 1997 (four 
nests with two eggs and incubation 
was well advanced with one egg 
chipping, one nest with five fresh eggs 
and four disused nests), one at 
Dunham Pilot Dam on 8 July 1999 and 
about 20 at the Tailings Dam on 30 
October 1999. 

Black-tailed Native-hen Gallinula 
ventralis 

Three hundred around the Tailings Dam 
(in groups up to 30) between 7 February 
and 2 March 1996. A transient visitor. 

Eurasian Coot Fulica atra 

Moderately common, mainly in small 
flocks (up to ten) occasionally large 
aggregations (up to 80). Eighty at 
Tailings Dam on 9 September 19%. Not 
recorded in July or October 1999. 

OT1DIDAE 

Australian Bustard Otis australis 

Common in irrigated areas in ones, 
twos, threes, small flocks (up to 18) and 
occasionally larger flocks (up to 120). 
Eighty-one in a paddock of lucerne 
feeding on an infestation of Cut Worm 
Grub (Heliothisamigera) on Farm 4-1 on 
14 December 1998, at least 20 over the 
irrigated areas in July 1999 and 120 
(some males displaying) in October 
1999 

TURNICIDAE 

Red-backed Button-quail Tumix 
macubsa 

Moderately common in irrigated hay 
paddocks. Many immatures flushed 
during mowing operations on 28 
December 1995, three edge of Typha 
near Tailings Dam on 10 September 
1996, and often observed during 
mowing operations in June 1999. 


Little Button-quail Tumix velox 

Moderately common. Occasionaly 
flushed from grass when mowing. An 
adult and a half grown chick froze at 
night in the beam of a spotlight (adult 
picked up) on 14 February 1996. 

SCOLOPACI DA E 
S win hoe’s Snipe Galliriago megala 

Uncommon. Occasional birds. Six 
observed on Farm 5-7 where hay had 
recently been harvested on 10 February 
19%. When disturbed four flew low and 
landed within several hundred metres 
the remaining 2 flew up very high, 
circled, and then landed at the far end 
of the paddock one kilometre away. 
About 12 birds were observed over 
several days from 13 October 1998 and 
a single bird observed on a number of 
occasions over several weeks in 
December 1998. 

Little Curlew Numertius minutus 

Uncommon. Eleven in paddock near 
Tailings Dam on 1 March 1996. 

Marsh Sandpiper Tringa stagnatilis 

Uncommon to moderately common. 
One at Dunham Pilot Dam in July 1991 
and at least 8 in October 1999, several 
at Tailings Dam in February 1996 and 8 
in October 1999, and ten around newly 
created ponded pasture area on Farm 6 
on 1 November 1999. 

Common Greenshank Tringa nebularia 

Moderately common at Tailings Dam in 
February and September 1996 and 12 in 
October 1998 also six along irrigation 
channels and on flooded paddocks in 
October 1999. 

Wood Sandpiper Tringa glareola 
Moderately common in ones and twos 
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at Tailings Dam in September 1995, 
February 1996-7, September 1996 
October 1998 and a flock of 20 in 
October 1999. 

Common Sandpiper T ringa hypoleucos 

Uncommon. Several at Tailings Dam in 
February 1996, 1997 and September 
1996 and several at Dunham Pilot Dam 
and the Billabong in October 1999. 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper Calidris 
acuminata 

Moderately common. Several at 
Dunham Pilot Dam in November 1992 
and about 20 in October 1999, several 
at the Tailings Dam in September 1995, 
February 1996 and September 1996, and 
about 80 in flocks (up to 20) feeding in 
newly mown and irrigated hay paddocks 
on 1 November 1999. 

Curlew Sandpiper Calidris ferruginea 

Scarce. One at Tailings Dam in 
February 19%. 

Painted Snipe Rostratula benghalensis 

Scarce. Three birds (one female) at 
Dunham Pilot Dam on 24 July 1991, 
and one at the Swamp on 1 March 
1996. 

JACANIDAE 

Comb-crested Jacana Metopidius 
gallinaceus 

Common to very common on all dams 
and the Billabong. At least 100 (in 
three groups) on Dunham Pilot Dam 
on 12 December 1998. Very common 
on Tailings Dam (100's) in March 
1999. Breeding; two pair each with 
four small chicks at Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 14 February 1992, a nest (of 
algae with four eggs) amongst water 
lily leaves at edge of the Diversion 


Dam on 5 April 1994, three pair with 
young, and one poorly constructed 
nest (four eggs) made of just a few 
pieces of water weed on a water lily 
leaf, at the Diversion Dam on 18 
March 1995, two nests (three and four 
eggs) were amongst water lilies on 
Dunham Pilot Dam on 9 September 
1996, pair with one chick on the 
Diversion Dam on 8 September 1996, 
and a nest with three eggs on 9 
September 1996 and two nests (three 
and four eggs) on 11 September 1996. 

BURH1N1DAE 

Bush Stone-curlew Burhinus grallarius 

Moderately common throughout the 
area.Often heard at night around the 
homestead 

RECURVIROSTRIDAE 

Black-winged Stilt Himantopus 
himanto[yus 

Moderately common at Dunham Pilot 
Dam and Tailings Dam. Less frequent in 
small swamps along Dunham River. Not 
recorded in July 1999. 

CHARADR11DAE 
Masked Lapwing Vanellus miles 
Commoa Mainly at irrigated areas and 
dams. Breeding; one pair with small 
chicks on 14 February 1992, and many 
breeding in July 1998 at Dunham Pilot 
Dam - two nests (four eggs each) one 
30m and the other 10m from water 
edge, one lined with dry algae (Owra 
sp.) and the other with pieces of dried 
grass. 

Pacific Golden Plover Pluvialis fulva 

Moderately common at Tailings Dam. 
Five in February 19%, six on 9 February 
1997 and 18 on 9 November 1998. 
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Red-capped Plover Charadrius 
ruficapillus 

Uncommoa Small numbers at Tailings 
Dam in February 1996. 

Black-fronted Plover Charadrius 
melanops 

Common. Dams and along irrigation 
channels Breeding; a pair with newly 
hatched chicks at Tailings Dam on 8 
October 1998 and 30 April 1999, at 
Dunham Pilot Dam - nest (one egg) 
50m from water edge on 30 August 
1995, nest (two eggs) 50m from water 
edge on 9 September 1995, nest (three 
eggs) in a patch of gravel about 100m 
from water edge on 22 July 1998 and 
many others appeared to be breeding, 
nest (three eggs) on airstrip on 28 
September 1999, and a pair with a 
newly hatched chick near an irrigation 
channel on 30 October 1999. 

Oriental Plover Charadrius vercdus 

Uncommon. 18 at Tailings Dam on 16 
September 1995. 

Red-kneed Dotterel Erythrogonys cinctus 

Moderately common to common around 
Dunham Pilot Dam and Tailings Dam 
Many immatures in October 1999. 

GLAREOL1DAE 

Australian Pratincole Stilt ia Isabella 

Common on ploughed and fallowed 
paddocks Plentiful around Dunham 
Pilot Dam on 28 July 1993. 

A flock of 20 on bare cut crop on 9 
September 1996 and about &30 on 
30 October 1999. 

Oriental Pratincole Glareola maldivarum 

Common during the wet season 
(October-March) with flocks of up to 


several thousand. Many hundreds on 
newly ploughed ground on 14 December 

1998. Rocks of many thousand suddenly 
arrived and then moved on 24 October 

1999. 

LAR1DAE 

Silver Gull Larus novaehollandiae 

Scarce Recorded on Dunham Pilot Dam 
on 6 December 1992 

Gull-billed Tern Sterna nilotica 

Scarce. Several at Tailings Dam 
between 11 and 14 February 1996. 

Caspian Tern Sterna caspia 

Scarce. At Tailings Dam; one on 16 
September 1995 and one on 22 February 
1996 

Whiskered Tern Sterna hybrida 

Moderately commoa Small numbers at 
Dunham Pilot Dam in July 1991, 
November 1992, February 19%, April 
and July 1999, and small flocks in 
breeding plumage at Tailings Dam on 14 
February 19%. 

White-winged Black Tem Sterria 
leucoptera 

Scarce. One on 14 February 1996 sitting 
apart from a small flock of Whiskered 
Tern which it seemed to be 
accompanying 

COLUMB1DAE 

Emerald Dove Chalcophaps indica 

Scarce. Two birds (one an immature) in 
Gorge on 28 November 1999. 

Common Bronzewing Phaps chalcoptera 

Scarce. One near Dunham Pilot Dam in 
July 1991. 
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Crested Pigeon Ocyphaps lophotes 

Common throughout most of the area 
An albino occasionally seen with a flock 
near the irrigated area in 1996 and 
1997. 

Spinifex Pigeon Geophaps plurnifera 

Common in Saw Ranges and 
revegetated areas. Breeding; a nest (two 
eggs) amongst small stones on scree 
slope on burnt country in the Saw 
Ranges on 25 February 19%, two nests 
(two eggs each) in red soil, lined with 
dried spinifex (Triodia sp.) in stony 
spinifex country near Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 25 April 1996. 

White-quilled Rock Pigeon PetrotJiassa 
albipennis 

Moderately common in Saw Ranges and 
the Gorge. 

Diamond Dove Geopclia cuneata 
Common throughout the area. 

Peaceful Dove Geopelia striata 

Very common throughout the area in 
ones, twos and small flocks (up to 20). 

Bar-shouldered Dove Geopclia humeralis 

Moderately common in the Gorge, 
along riverine and revegetated areas. 
Nest (two eggs) 2m above ground in a 
dead acacia at Arthur Creek on 9 
September 1996. 

PS1TTACIDAE 

Red-tailed Black Cockatoo 
Calyptorhynchus banksii 

Common to very common. Mainly in 
flocks (up to 50) coming to drink at 
irrigation channels and in open 
woodland Frequently observed feeding 
on fruit of Terminalia canescens. 


Galah Cacatua roseicapilla 
Moderately common in small flocks (up 
to eight). 

Little Corella Cacatua sanguinea 
Very common in flocks (up to 300) near 
homestead attracted to Wild 
Passionfruit (Passiflora foetida), 
stockyards and paddocks where hay has 
been spread for stock. Cause severe 
damage to water melon crops by opening 
them for seed Seeds from pumpkin are 
also eaten. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Cacatua 
galerita 

Moderately common in pairs and small 
flocks (up to six) throughout the area 
Observed eating seed of paddy melon 
and occasionally water melon. 

Cockatiel Nymphicus hollandicus 

Scarce to common depending on season. 
Common in flocks in July 1993. 

Rainbow Lorikeet Trichoglossus 
haematoclus 

Scarce to common. Their distribution 
and abundance is dependent on 
availability of flowers 

Varied Lorikeet Trichoglossus versicolor 
Moderately common in 1997 otherwise 
scarce or uncommon. Dependent on 
seasonable blossom. 

Red-winged Parrot Aprosmictus 
erythropterus 

Common in all wooded habitats 

Northern Rosella Platycercus venustus 
Moderately common in pairs and small 
flocks (up to six) mainly in woodland 
especially with Eucalyptus miniata. 
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Budgerigar Melopsittacus undulatus 
Scarce to common depending on season. 
Occasional flocks in July 1993 and July 
1999. 

CUCULIDAE 

Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus 

Uncommon. One in July 1996, July 
1997, February 1997, October 1998 and 
July 1999, and three in October 1999. 
Non breeding visitors from the south. 

Brush Cuckoo Cacomantis variolosus 

Moderately commoa Calling persistently 
in February 1996, September 19% and 
February 1997, also in October 1998 and 
October 1999. A chick with pin feathers 
in the nest of a Shining Flycatcher on 25 
February 19%. 

Black-eared Cuckoo Chrysococcyx 
osculans 

Scarce One at Dunham Pilot Dam on 
31 October 1999. 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo Chrysococcyx 
basalis 

Uncommon mainly in ones or twos. One 
immature observed on 12 February 19% 

Common Koel Eudynamys scolopacea 

Common in February 1996, February 
1997, October 1998 and October 1999. 
A wet season migrant. 

Channel-billed Cuckoo Scythrops 
novaehollandiae 

Common summer visitor. Very vocal in 
February 1996, February 1997, October 
1998 and October 1999. 

CENTROPOD1DAE 

Pheasant Coucal Centropus phasianinus 

Common throughout the area Mainly 


in tall grass, pandanus along 
watercourses and edges of dams. 

STR1GIDAE 

Barking Owl Ninox connivens 

Moderately common in all wooded 
habitats. Two on 19 February 1992, one 
at side of irrigation channel on 29 
October 1999, and often heard at night 
near the Diversion Dam. 

Boobook Owl Ninox novaeseelandiae 

Moderately common throughout the 
area Several sitting on main road and 
preying on insects on 18 February 1997. 

TYTON1DAE 
Barn Owl Tyto alba 
Uncommon. One in February 19%. 

Grass Owl Tyto capensis 

Moderately common in ones and twos 
on Farm 5 (paddocks 5-7, 5-6 and 5-5) 
and Farm 4 (paddocks 4-10 and 4-9). 
First noticed by Alan Garstone on 15 
November 1995 while mowing hay. 
Favouring paddocks of mature Rhodes 
Grass and Pagnola (usually about knee 
high and at least four weeks old). At 
least six appear to be permanent 
residents. Remains of one caught in a 
mower sent to the Western Australian 
Museum 

PODARG1DAE 

Tawny Frogmouth Podargus strigoides 

Uncommon. A pair roosting on the 
ground beneath a palm tree on the Saw 
Ranges on 6 July 1991, single birds in 
the Gorge on 22 February 19% and on 
the main road near the homestead on 
23 February 1997, and several flushed 
along Arthur Creek and the Gorge in 
October 1999. 
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CAPRIMULGIDAE 

Spotted Nightjar Eurostopodus argus 

Uncommon to very common. Recorded 
in June 1992, July 1993 and February 
1996. Occasionally flushed from 
sandstone slopes on the Saw Ranges. In 
May 1992 there was sudden irruption of 
Spotted Nightjar lasting for about a 
week and a half. During this time when 
shifting irrigation pipes at night there 
were estimated to be at least one bird 
every 40 metres on farm roads. There 
were many road kills. The birds 
disappeared as suddenly as they arrived 
Between 26 April 1999 and 4 May 1999 
an irruption of birds occurred on Farm 
5-6 where a crop of lablab had recently 
been cut for hay. It was estimated that 
there was a Spotted Nightjar about 
every 10m over the paddock Up to four 
observed each night while spotlighting 
during July 1999 and October 1999. 

AEGOTHELIDAE 

Australian Owlet-nightjar Aegotheles 
cristatns 

Moderately common. One killed by 
vehicle on 6 February 1996, nest with 
three eggs in hollow spout of Eucalyptus 
sp. on 10 September 1996, and birds 
calling near Diversion Dam on 10 
September 1996. 

APODIDAE 

Fork-tailed Swift Apus pacificus 

Uncommon. About 30 flying slowly at a 
height of about 7m around 9m flowering 
bloodwoods (Corymbia sp) on 22 
February 1996. They appeared to be 
catching insects. 

ALCED1N1DAE 

Azure Kingfisher Alcedo azurea 

Moderately common along Arthur 


Creek, Dunham River and Diversion 
Dam. Two small young in 60cm 
tunnel dug into a 180cm vertical 
bank eroded by Arthur creek on 5 
April 1994, and an adult flushed from 
burrow near Diversion Dam in 
September 1996. 

HALCYON1DAE 

Blue-winged Kookaburra Dacelo leachii 

Moderately common throughout the 
area. Mainly woodland and melaleuca 
along creeks. 

Red-backed Kingfisher Todiramphus 
pyrtbcpyga 

Uncommon. Recorded in July 1984, July 
1991, February 1996 and July 1999. 

Sacred Kingfisher Todiramphus sanctus 

Moderately common throughout the 
area. Very vocal in October 1999. 

MEROP1DAE 

Rainbow Bee-eater Merops omatus 

Common to very common on all visits. 
Large numbers roost at night in 
Melaleuca leucadendra at the Diversion 
Dam 

CORAC11DAE 

Dollarbird Eurystomus orientals 

Moderately common breeding visitor 
October to March. A nest (three eggs) 
100cm down a vertical hollow spout of 
a mature ghost gum (Corymbia bella) on 
bank of the Dunham River on 14 
December 1995. 

CL1MACTER1DAE 

Black-tailed Treecreeper Climacteris 

melanuia 

Moderately common. Woodland near 
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Dunham Pilot Dam and base of Saw 
Ranges. 

MALUR1DAE 

Variegated Fairy-\\Ten Malurus lamberti 

Moderately common in the Gorge and 
sandstone of the Saw Ranges elsewhere 
scarce 

Red-backed Fairy-wren Malurus 
mdanooephalus 

Common throughout the area except for 
the slopes on the Saw Ranges where 
they are scarce 

PARDALOTIDAE 

Striated Pardalote Pardalotus striatus 

Moderately common in woodland 

ACANTH1ZIDAE 
Weebill Smicromis brexdrostris 

Moderately common in eucalypt 
woodland 

ACANTH1ZIDAE 

Green-backed Gerygone Gerygone 
chkxonotus 

Scarce Confined to dense thickets in 
the Gorge and Saw Ranges. Two adults 
and one young being fed near the 
entrance of the Gorge on 22 February 
1996, two in canopy of dense thicket in 
Saw Ranges (16 C 02’25*S lM^O'E) 
and two in thicket with palms, ferns and 
eucalypts (16«Or35"S 12819'55’E). 

MELIPHAGIDAE 

Brown Honeyeater Lichmera indisdncta 

Common to very common. At least 20 
visiting flowering Lophostemon 
grandiflorusin the Gorge on 9 November 
1998. Recorded as very common along 


creek with dense acacia and in river gums 
on 10 September 1996. 

Singing Honeyeater Lichenostomus 
viresoens 

Uncommon. Dunham Pilot Dam in 
December 1992. 

Grey-fronted Honeyeater Lichenostomus 
plumulus 

Scarce or uncommoa Ones and twos on 
sandstone slopes and gullies of Saw 
Ranges. 

Yellow-tinted Honeyeater Lichenostomus 
flavescens 

Moderately common to common around 
dams and creek-side vegetation. 

White-gaped Honeyeater Lichenostomus 
unicolor 

Common along waterways and around 
the homestead 

White-throated Honeyeater Melithreptus 
albcgularis 

Uncommon. Pairs and small flocks. 
Favouring eucalypt woodland and 
thickets with flowering trees and shrubs. 

Black-chinned Honeyeater Melithreptus 
gularis 

Scarce. Small flock in woodland near 
Diversion Dam on 9 September 19%. 

Blue-faced Honeyeater Melithreptus 
cyanods 

Scarce to moderately common. 
Attracted to flowering eucalyptus, 
melaleuca and grevillea (especially 
Grevillea pteridifolia) 

Little Friarbird Philemon citreogularis 
Common in all woodland habitats. 
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Dunham Pilot Dam and Saw Ranges - July 1999 (K.H. Coate). 


Billabong - February 1997 (K.H. Coate). 
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General over-view of farm and regrowth areas - February 1997 (K.H. Coate). 



Diversion Dam - June 1998 (K.H. Coate). 
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Dunham Pilot Dam from Saw Ranges - February 1996 (K.H. Coate). 



Hay paddock with Carr Boyd Range in background - July 1999 (K.H. Coate). 
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Saw Ranges above Dunham Pilot Dam -1997 (K.H. Coate). 



Tailings Dam - March 1996 (K.H. Coate). 
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Attracted to flowering Terminalia. A 
partly built nest found 3.5m above 
ground in a small snappy gum 
(Eucalyptus brevifolia) at Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 30 August 1995 contained two 
eggs on 9 September 1995. 

Silver-crowned Friarbird Philemon 
argenticeps 

Moderately common in all woodland 
habitats. Observed eating the ripened 
fruit of Flueggiea virosa in February 
1997. 

Banded Honeyeater Cissomela peetoralis 

Scarce to moderately common nomad. 
Most frequent when eucalypts, 
melaleuca and grevillea are flowering. 

Bar-breasted Honeyeater Ramsayomis 
fasdatus 

Scarce to moderately common around 
Diversion Dam and Arthur Creek where 
it prefers nesting above the water in 
over hanging branches of Melaleuca 
leucadendra At the Diversion Dam, two 
half grown young in nest on 18 March 
1995 and a pair building a nest on 18 
February 1996. 

Rufous-throated Honeyeater 
Conopophila rufcgularis 

Common in all woodland habitats. 
Occasionally seen on dead trees in 
Tailings Dam and Dunham Pilot 
Dam. A freshly made nest (one 
egg) found suspended from the 
thin twig of a Sesbania sp. beneath 
a dense canopy of Sesbania growing 
in a metre of water on 18 March 

1996, and two young flushed from 
nest in Sesbania erubescens growing 
in 60cm water towards the middle 
of the Swamp on 14 February 

1997. 


Yellow-throated Miner Manorina 
flavigula 

Moderately common in pairs and small 
flocks in areas of open woodland. 

EOPSALTRI1DAE 

Jacky Winter Microeca fascinans 

Uncommon. Only recorded in February 
1996. 

White-browed Robin Poecilodryas 
superdliosa 

Uncommon. One in dense acacia 
thicket on edge of Dunham Pilot Dam 
in July 1991 and another in the Gorge 
in July 1994. 

POMATOSTOM1DAE 

Grey-crowned Babbler Pomatostomus 
tmiporalis 

Moderately common in all wooded 
habitats. 

NEOS1TT1DAE 

Varied Sittella Daphoenositta chrysoptera 

Uncommon. Small flocks in woodland 
areas. 

PACHYCEPHAL1DAE 

Rufous Whistler Each ycephala rufiventris 

Moderately common in ones and twos 
throughout the area 

Sandstone Shrike- thrush Colluricincla 
woodward 

Moderately common in ones and twos. 
Gorges and gullies in the Saw Ranges. 

Grey Shrike-thrush Colluricincla 
harmonica 

Uncommon. Single birds in open 
woodland 
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DICRURIDAE 

Leaden Flycatcher Myiagra rubecula 

Moderately common. Recorded in 
February 1996, September 1996, 
February 1997 and July 1999. 

Restless Flycatcher Myiagra inquieta 

Moderately common. Mainly around 
homestead and Diversion Dam in dense 
melaleuca 

Shining Flycatcher Myiagra alecto 

Scarce to moderately common in the 
Gorge. Mainly in dense Pandanus and 
Barringtonia. At least ten in February 
1997 and two in November 1998. A 
nest (two eggs) 1.5m from ground in a 
Barringtonia acutangulaon 16 February 
1996. The same nest occupied by a 
Brush Cuckoo with pin feathers on 26 
February 19%. 

Willie Wagtail Rhipidura leucophry's 

Moderately common throughout the 
area. 

Northern Fantail Rhipidura rufiventris 

Scarce to common around the 
homestead and the Gorge. Not recorded 
in early November 1998. Alan Garstone 
found them reasonably common (at 
least 12) in the Gorge on 4 January 
1999. Recorded in Saw Ranges (ones 
and twos, also an old nest) on 9 March 
1989, ones and twos at Diversion Dam 
on 9 September 1996. Nest (two eggs) 
in the Gorge 3m above ground on a 
dead drooping twig in an open area 
surrounded by closed canopy on 28 
December 19%. 

Magpie Lark Grallina cyanoleuca 

Moderately common to common 
throughout the area A reasonably tight 
flock of about 60 observed on hay 


paddocks after mowing on 30 October 
1999. Two nests (each with four eggs) 
about 10m above ground near the 
homestead on 30 November 1995 and 9 
November 1998. 

CAMPEPHAGIDAE 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Coracina 

mwehoBancBae 

Common resident and winter visitor. 
All wooded habitats. A nest 4m above 
ground in a Eucalyptus pruinosa 
contained one freshly laid egg on 31 
October 1999. 

White-breasted Cuckoo-shrike Coracina 
papuensb 

Common in wooded areas and around 
dams 

Ground Cuckoo-shrike Coracina 
maxim 

Uncommon. A nest (three eggs) 7m 
above ground on a horizontal limb of a 
grey box (Eucalyptus tcctifica) in open 
savannah near the northern boundary 
on 28 December 1996. 

White-winged Triller Lalage tricolor 

Common to very common. Mainly open 
woodland 

ORIOLIDAE 

Yellow OrioleOrio/us flavocinctus 

Uncommon. One in the Gorge 
February 1996, one at Diversion Dam 
on 10 September 1996 and 30 October 
1999, one feeding in flowering Bauhinia 
on Dunham River on 10 September 
1996. 

Olive-backed Oriole Oriolus sagittatus 

Moderately common. Reported feeding 
on the fruit of Ficus racemosa in the 
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Gorge on 16 February 1996. An old nest 
near Diversion Dam in February 1996. 

ARTAM1DAE 

White-breasted Woodswallow Artamus 
leucorhynchus 

Moderately common to common around 
dams. One carrying nest material at 
Tailings Dam on 9 September 1996 and 
a pair feeding 4 juveniles at Dunham 
Pilot Dam 31 October 1996. 

Masked Woodswallow Artamus 
personatus 

Uncommon nomad. Flocks in 1998. 

White-browed Woodswallow Artamus 
superciliosus 

Small number seen in company of 
Masked Woodswallows in 1998. 

Black-faced Woodswallow Artamus 
cinereus 

Moderately common throughout the 
area. 

Little Woodswallow Artamus minor 
Moderately common. Mainly around 
Dunham Pilot Dam and Saw Ranges 

CRACT1C1DAE 

Grey Butcherbird Cracticus torquatus 

Scarce. Observed at Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 10 July 1994 and February 
1996, ones, twos and one group of six 
in the Gorge in September 1996, 
three in a gully of the Saw Ranges on 
13 February 1997, and three in the 
Gorge in July 1999 and October 
1999. 

Pied Butcherbird Cracticus nigrogularis 
Common throughout the area 


Australian Magpie Cracticus tibicen 

Uncommon. Mainly in ones or twos A 
nest (one half grown chick) 7m from 
the ground in a cabbage gum ( Eucalyptus 
grandifdia) on 14 November 1995. 

CORVIDAE 

TorresianCrow Corvus orru 
Common in ones, twos and small flocks 
(up to eight) attracted to fires, 
habitation and flooded paddocks and up 
to 30 in hay paddocks while mowing. 
Observed feeding on opened melons in 
October 1999. Breeding; a nest (three 
young) 10m up in a grey box (Eucalyptus 
tectifica) on 13 September 1995, nest 
(five eggs) 12m up in a Eucalyptus 
grandifdia on 18 September 1995, nest 
(five eggs) 10m up in a Corymbia 
polycarpa on 15 October 1995, nest 
(four eggs) built on tank stand at 
homestead on 30 November 1995, and 
nest (large young) 10m up in Corymbia 
polycarpa about 05km from another nest 
on 9 September 1996. 

PTILONORHYNCHIDAE 

Great Bowerbird Ptilonorhynchus 
nuchalis 

Moderately common especially near 
homestead. Eating fruit of Ficus 
raccmosa in the Gorge on 16 February 
1996. Thin nest of sticks (one egg) 5m 
above rocks in a leafy Terminals 
hadleyana on the side of the Gorge on 9 
September 1996. 

ALAUDIDAE 

Singing Bushlark M irafra javanica 

Common to very common over irrigated 
and pastured areas. Moderately common 
around Dunham Pilot Dam on 18 
December 1995. Two nests (two and 
three eggs) on ground in an area of 
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sparse grass on 1 February 1998, another 
nest (two eggs) in low Rhodes grass on 
1 February 1998, and three nests (newly 
hatched chicks - two, three and three) 
on 10 February 1998. 

MOTACILLIDAE 
Australian Pipit Anthus australis 

Moderately common in farmlands and 
open areas around dams 

Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava 

Uncommon. One alongside an irrigation 
channel on Farm 3 on 10 February 
1996. 

PASSER1DAE 

Zebra Finch Taeniopygia guttata 

Moderately common in flocks (up to 
300) 

Double-barred Finch Taeniopygia 
bichenovii 

Common, especially along Arthur 
Creek, Dunham River and around dams 
Nests with eggs and hatchlings on 10 
September 1996, and two nests (both 
five eggs) in Capparis spinosa bush 
150cm above ground at Tailings Dam 
on 6 July 1999. 

Long-tailed Finch Pocphila acuticauda 

Common to very common over much of 
the area. Breeding on Diversion Dam; 
nest (eight eggs) in hollow limb of dead 
tree well out in water on 5 April 1994, 
nest (five eggs) made from dry grass 
lined with green seed heads of spiny 
mud grass (Pseudoraphis spinescens) 
growing in water, in 8cm deep hollow of 
dead tree and 360cm above water on 25 
March 1995, and several other pairs 
nesting in hollow spouts of other dead 
trees standing in water. 


Masked Finch Poephila personata 

Very common around Dunham Pilot 
Dam on 8 February 1996. Generally 
moderately common in most 
habitats except the irrigated pasture 
where they are uncommon. A dead 
bird with a band (025-05704) taken 
from the radiator of a farm truck on 
10 June 1993. It had been banded 
eight months previously 29km west 
of Kununurra and 90km distance 
from Kingston Rest; also one in 
company of Gouldian Finches at 
Dunham Pilot Dam on 16 February 

1996. 

Crimson Finch Neochmia phaeton 

Common. Breeding; nest (four eggs) in 
hollow limb of dead tree well out in 
water on Dunham Pilot Dam on 5 April 
1994, two nests (five and six eggs) in 
pandanus on edge of Dunham River on 
30 April 1994, and nesting in Pandanus 
aquaticus along Arthur Creek, under 
eaves of homestead, in machinery shed 
and the cab of a farm tractor in February 

1997. 

Star Finch Neochmia ruficauda 
Very common around irrigated areas. 
Common around Dunham Pilot Dam 
on 8 February 1996. Many hundreds 
roost at night in typha wetland at 
Nancy’s Crossing. Birds carrying 
nesting material on 9 November 1998. 
A round globular nest (six eggs) built 
just below the top of a lm high crop 
of centro in an irrigated paddock on 
25 April 1995 and another on 27 
March 1997. 

Painted Finch Emblema pictum 

Moderately common in Saw Ranges in 
February 1996, September 1996 and 
September 1997. Eight at Optic Hill on 
15 February 1996. 


Yellow-rumped Mannikin L ondiura 
flaviprymna 

Moderately common on irrigated 
pasture in small numbers (20 to 30) 
often with Chestnut-breasted 
Mannikin. Roosts at Nancy’s Crossing 
in T ypha domingensis with Chestnut¬ 
breasted Mannikin. Nests (freshly laid 
eggs) in Pangola and Callide Rhodes 
grass on Farm 5 on 9 February 1996. 
Small numbers breeding in Rhodes 
grass with Chestnut-breasted Mannikin 
in February 1998. Judging on rump 
colour, a small number of birds 
appeared to be hybrids between Yellow- 
rumped and Chestnut-breasted 
Mannikins. 

Chestnut-breasted Mannikin Londiura 
castaneothorax 

Very common around irrigated areas 
and Dunham Pilot Dam. Roost in large 
numbers (many hundreds) at Nancy's 
Crossing in stands of Typha 
domingensis. Nesting in paddocks of 
Pangola and Callide Rhodes grass on 9 
February 1996. Many nests (five or six 
eggs) built in tops of grass, particularly 
where the occasional sorghum plant 
was mixed with other grass on 
dividing banks in paddocks in 
February 1998. 

Pictorella Mannikin Heteromunia 
pectoralis 

Moderately common in small flocks 
around irrigated areas. Common around 
Dunham Pilot Dam on 8 February 19% 
and in July 1999. 

Gould ian Finch Erythrura gouldiae 

Uncommon. Six black headed birds near 
Dunham Pilot Dam in company of 
Masked Finch on 16 February 1996. 
Occasionally observed coming into 
water at Dunham Pilot Dam. 


DICAE1DAE 

Mistletoebird Dicaeum hirundinaceum 

Moderately common in Acacia and 
Eucalypt woodlands 

HIRUND1N1DAE 
Tree Martin Hirundo nigricans 
Moderately common. Non-breeding 
visitor (March-October). 

Fairy Martin Hirundo ariel 
Moderately common to common, mostly 
over irrigated farmland Twenty fresh 
nests under small bridge on 10 
September 1996, also nesting under 
most culverts and small bridges around 
the irrigated areas in July 1999 and 
October 1999. 

SYLV1IDAE 

Australian Reed Warbler Acrocephalus 
australis 

Moderately common at Nancy's 
Crossing, Diversion Dam and Tailings 
Dam. Nest (two eggs) in Typha 
domingensis growing in the Diversion 
Dam on 9 September 1996. 

Tawny Grassbird M egalurus timoriensis 

Common to very common on Farms 4,5 
and 6 where there is Pangola, Callide 
Rhode or Fine Cut Rhode grass growing. 
First recorded in February 1996. Nest 
(three eggs) in dense Rhode grass on 1 
February 1998. 

Brown Songlark Cindoramphus cruralis 

Uncommon. Observed on 7 May 1995 
and occasional sightings since then 
including one on 9 October 1998. 

Golden-headed Cisticola Cisticola exilis 

Common, especially in pastured 
paddocks and in association with Zitting 
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Cisticola (February 1998 Zitting 
preferred low pasture and grassland). 
Many just fledged young fluttering out 
of the way of tractor during mowing on 
28 December 1995. 

Zitting Cisticola Cisticola juncidis 

Common on Farm 5-6 and 5-7 in hay 
paddocks of Pangola and Callide Rhodes 
Grass where cattle have been excluded 
Apart from close proximity to these 
paddocks there has been no other 
sightings on the property. Farm 5-6 and 
5-7 were cleared of regrowth and 
planted with Pangola and Callide 
Rhode grass in 1993 and 1994. Previous 
to this the only planted area on 
Kingston Rest was that of Pangola on 
Farm 6-4 planted in 1982 and Farm 5-4 
planted in 1975. Neither of these areas 
were excluded from cattle. First 
recorded in February 19% with at least 
8 on Farm 5-7. Breeding; nest (four 
eggs) on 1 February 1998, two nests 
(one with two young, one with two 
eggs) both 30cm above ground on 10 
February, nest (three small young) in 
grass 45cm high, nest (four eggs) on 15 
February 1998 and nest (four eggs) on 2 
March 1998. 


DISCUSSION 

A total of 202 species (131 non¬ 
passerine and 71 passerine) have been 
recorded from the Kingston Rest area 
This number can be compared with 121 
species recorded for the Edgar Ranges 
(Johnstone et al. 1981) (south-west 
Kimberley), 128 species for Drysdale 
River National Park (Johnstone et al. 
1977) (north Kimberley) and 155 
species for the Gardner and Denison 
Ranges Coate et al. 1998 (south-east 
Kimberley). The richness of the 
avifauna in such a small area is mainly 
due to the diversity of habitats 


especially the wetlands including the 
dams, channels and irrigation areas. 

Overall Kingston Rest is a microcosm of 
the lower Ord River drainage and 
contains many of the features associated 
with the Ord Dam, Carr-Boyd Ranges, 
irrigated land around Kununurra and 
the savannah woodlands that extend 
out from it. It contains the Dunham 
Pilot Dam, spectacular scenery and 
gorges of the Saw Ranges and a variety 
of wetlands and irrigation areas. A 
number of waterfowl including the 
Plumed Whistling Duck, Wandering 
Whistling Duck, Green Pygmy Goose 
and Cattle Egret are probably visitors 
from the Ord irrigation region to the 
north and the Black Swan and Eurasian 
Coot are probably visitors from southern 
Australia. Some of the Kingston Rest 
wetlands such as the Tailings Dam tend 
to be open and shallow and have 
facilitated the colonisation of the area 
by the Magpie Goose, Purple Swamphen 
and Black-fronted Plover. They also 
contain a number of species that were 
declining in east Kimberley (possibly 
due to degradation of wetlands) prior to 
the construction of the Ord Dam and 
the associated irrigation areas around 
Kununurra including the Radjah 
Shelduck, Green Pygmy Goose, White- 
browed Crake and Comb-crested Jacana. 
Also the growing of pastures and crops 
have greatly increased the amount of 
habitat available to birds that would 
have originally been scarce e.g. King 
Quail, Red-backed Button-quail, Grass 
Owl, Yellow-rumped Mannikin, 
Chestnut-breasted Mannikin, Tawny 
Grassbird and Zitting Cisticola e.g. 
coarse blade grass such as Callide 
Rhodes with its upright leaves provides 
ideal feeding and nest building sites for 
Zitting Cisticola. Most of the latter 
have also no doubt colonised the area 
from the Kununurra region. The dense 
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gorge vegetation and thickets around 
the Dunham Pilot Dam are inhabited by 
the Emerald Dove, Green-backed 
Gerygone, White-browed Robin and 
Shining Flycatcher, all of which have a 
local and patchy distribution in east 
Kimberley. 

Non-breeding summer visitors from the 
Palaearctic include Swinhoe's Snipe, 
Marsh Sandpiper, Common Green- 
shank, Common Sandpiper and Oriental 
Pratincole. The Dollar bird is a breeding 
summer visitor from the north and the 
Pallid Cuckoo and Tree Martin are non¬ 
breeding summer and dry season visitors 
from the south. Populations of some 
resident species, including Sacred 
Kingfisher and Rainbow Bee-eater are 
greatly augmented by winter visitors 


OTHER FAUNA 

Fish are plentiful in the dams and 
waterways in the study area and include 
Sooty Grunter (Hephaetus jenkinsi), 
Spangled Perch (Lecopotherapon 
unicolor), Freshwater Herring 
(Nematalosa erebi) and Barramundi 
(bates calcarifer) - mainly in the 
Dunham River. 

Crustaceans. Cherabin ( Macrobrachium 
rosenbergii), a freshwater prawn are in all 
waterways and dams 

Invertebrates. Several varieties of fresh 
water snails belonging to the genera 
L ymnaea and Isidorella occur in the 
Dunham Pilot Dam. Fresh water mussel 
(Velesunio wilsonii) are common in all 
dams 

Reptiles. Freshwater Turtle (Emydurus 
australis) are very common. Freshwater 
Crocodile (Crocodylus johnstoni) are 
common and nest in sandbanks along 
Arthur Creek in the Gorge (freshly 
made nests with eggs on 9 September 
1996, and young hatching on 10 


December 1998). As far as is known 
there are no Saltwater Crocodile 
(Crocodylus porosus) apart from those in 
the Dunham River. Other reptiles 
common to the area include Mulga 
Snake or King Brown (Pseudechis 
australis) Olive Python (Liasis olivaceus), 
Black Whip Snake (Demansia atra), 
Brown Tree Snake (Boiga irregularis) 
and Blue-tongue Lizard (Tiliqua sp). 
Goulds Monitor (Varanus gouldii) and 
Water Monitor (Varanus mertensi) are 
often seen at the dams and along the 
waterways. 

Mammals. Along Arthur Creek and in 
the Gorge there is usually a colony of 
Little Red Flying-fox (Pteropus 
scapulatus). There were approximately 
3,500 on 6 February 1997, and a very 
large concentration of at least 100,000 
in the Gorge on 30 October 1999. Black 
Flying-fox (Pteropus alecto) vary in 
numbers from a few hundred to many 
thousands (approximately 1,500 on 6 
February 1997 and 30 October 1999). 
Antilopine Wallaroo (Macropus 
antilopinus) are occasionally seen in the 
Saw Ranges. Agile Wallaby (Macropus 
agilis) are common over much of the 
area. Northern Nailtail Wallaby 
(Oi\ychogalea unguifera) are reasonably 
common around the edges of the 
irrigated areas near Farms 4 and 6 and 
are occasionally caught up in a hay 
mower. The rat (Rattus sp.) is 
occasionally found over irrigated areas. 
Western Chestnut Mouse ( Pseudomys 
nanus) are common over much of the 
irrigated area. The tail of a Sugar Glider 
(Petaurus breviceps) was found near 
Arthur Creek on 20 June 1999. Dingoes 
(Canis lupus dirigo) are reasonably 
common and control measures aimed at 
reducing their numbers are necessary 
when attacks on stock become too 
prevalent. Feral Cats (F elis catus) are 
commonly seen over the whole area 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURE-BASED TOURISM IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


by KEVIN H CO ATE 
21 Acanthus Road, Willetton WA 6155 


ABSTRACT 

Nature-based tourism is defined This is followed by a discussion of 
types of tours, duration of and intervals between tours, and the 
people that participate in nature-based tours. The logistics involved 
in tour operations are itemised Reference is made to the ethos of 
tours, to the education of guides and tour operators and the ethics of 
tour management Environmental awareness and sensitivity, and 
proper business procedures are necessary pre-requisites for successful 
enterprises in nature-based tourism The future of nature-based tours 
is discussed in tenns of expeditions and the necessity for adequate 
preparation. The potential for Aboriginal cultural tours is also noted 


INTRODUCTION 

Since 1975 1 have been involved in 
tourism and was the first tour operator 
in Western Australia to run regular 
nature-based tours. This stemmed from 
a desire to combine my outdoor hobbies 
and interests with an occupation. 
Initially it was difficult to gain 
acceptance. In the 1970s and early 
1980s there was not the appreciation of 
natural history in the wider community 
as there is now. At this time nature- 
based tours had not been developed and 
the word 'eco-tourisnY had not been 
coined However I saw a market for this 
type of activity. Other tour operators 
thought I was crazy taking weekend and 
3-day trips to Dryandra State Forest, a 
diverse mixture of mallet plantation and 
shrub woodland in the wheatbelt, about 
200 km south east of Perth (Serventy, 
1970). They wondered what was to be 
seen apart from bush. 


From initial involvement in tourism 
concentrating on scenic and adventure 
tours, 1 could see from passenger 
appreciation of my bush knowledge and 
a more in-depth interpretation of the 
natural world, that this was worth 
developing further and to focus on 
natural history. At the time it was a 
novel approach 

Although this account is based on my 
own experiences, the aim of this paper 
is to summarise these in some logical 
order so that others can benefit from my 
experience. 

DEFINITION 

“Ecotourism is commonly defined to 
involve three main dimensions: it is 
nature-based, environmentally edu¬ 
cative, and sustainably managed” 
(Blarney, 1995). Blarney defines the eco¬ 
tourism experience as one in which “an 


individual travels to a relatively 
undisturbed natural area that is more 
than 40 km from home, the primary 
intention being to study, admire, or 
appreciate the scenery and its wild 
plants and animals, as well as any 
existing cultural manifestations (both 
past and present) found in these areas.” 

1 prefer to use the words nature-based 
tourism, and define it as a flexible, 
relaxed and pleasurable experience, led 
by a person who knows the subject - 
taking tours to relatively undisturbed 
habitats so as to personally observe 
intricate relationships between plants 
and animals in their natural 
environments, in an ecologically 
sustainable way i.e. with minimal 
impact to the environment 


BACKGROUND 

From the start 1 developed innovative 
nature-based tours and rarely went to an 
area for more than two successive years. 
New destinations and variety ensured 
repeat bookings by clients; some have 
taken over 20 trips with me and one 
person more than 30. Our market 
developed from close association with 
natural history clubs and personal 
contact was maintained by inviting 
participants and friends to slide 
evenings and re-unions after each trip. 

In 19781 completed the first tour guide 
course conducted by the then Technical 
Education Division of the Education 
Department of Western Australia 
A unique location that interested me 
was The Pinnacles, now Nambung 
National Park, south of Cervantes. As 
there was no factual information readily 
available at the time, my wife and 1 
researched and produced a booklet that 
explained these unusual pinnacle 
formations and contained background 


information to the area (Coate & 
Coate, 1980). 

During the 1980's the business was 
expanding and 1 developed annual 
expeditions with the Western 
Australian Naturalists' Club to the 
Kimberley, and special interest tours 
throughout Australia and overseas with 
the Bird Observers Club of Australia, 
the Western Australian Wildflower 
Society and other natural history 
groups. People were becoming much 
more aware of their natural 
surroundings and began to realise how 
fragile the environment is. No doubt 
television programmes such as Harry 
Butler’s “In the Wild" and the 
burgeoning publications on flora and 
fauna at about this time, contributed to 
this upsurge of interest. 

In addition, sea-based tours were 
developed to the Abrolhos Islands to 
observe sea birds and marine life. Other 
innovations at about this time were 
excursions to Coral Bay to view coral 
spawning and terrestrial orchid tours 
to the southwest of Western Australia 
during September and October. I also 
began an association with an 
International School in Singapore. 
Students came to Western Australia for 
eight days during January-February. 
This involved the organisation of 
outdoor adventure activities with a 
strong nature base - e.g. canoeing down 
the Blackwood River, abseiling down 
ocean cliffs and into caves, caving at 
Margaret River, cycling along country 
roads and generally getting to know the 
south west of the State. Initially 20 
students came. The course proved so 
popular, that about 120 students 
accompanied by teachers now sign on 
annually with Coates Wildlife Tours, 
who organise additional activities such 
as mountain climbing in Tasmania and 
diving on the Great Barrier Reef. 
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In about 1990 1 made the decision to 
sell the business I had established, and 
to become a freelance natural history 
tour guide, specializing in planning and 
leading tours and expedidons to remote 
and little visited areas. To this day 1 still 
take the occasional tour for my old 
company, Coates Wildlife Tours. About 
1992 1 was invited to assist with the 
newly formed L andscope Expeditions' 
research and study programme for the 
Kimberley area This was along the lines 
of the Naturalists Club 1 expeditions to 
the Kimberley, mentioned below. It is 
interesting working with groups that are 
committed to the environment and 
enjoy themselves while involved in 
gathering scientific data 


NEW PHASES 

While 1 planned and organised the 
logistics of the trips for the Western 
Australian Naturalists’ Club along the 
Kimberley coast and arranged the 
charter of a suitable boat, Kevin 
Kenneally, a fellow Naturalists’ Club 
member and a senior botanist with the 
Western Australian Herbarium (now 
Department of Conservation & Land 
Management - CALM) arranged the 
scientific programme. This was the 
beginning of a new phase and has 
worked extremely well; much valuable 
information was gathered on the areas 
visited. We pioneered a scheme that 
enabled amateurs to accompany, to 
participate and to assist - and most 
importantly - were willing to pay their 
way to help offset and lower the cost of 
scientific surveys into the remote parts 
of the Kimberley region. The logistics 
and cost of moving a government 
expedition into such areas is staggering, 
but by combining the enthusiastic 
support of professionals and amateurs in 
team research and comradeship such as 


this, expenses are shared and members 
of the public have the chance to 
participate in the gathering of 
knowledge 

In 1992-3 Lajidscope Expeditions evolved 
along the lines Kevin Kenneally and 1 
had earlier developed for the WA 
Naturalists’ Club to the Kimberley. 
Since then these tours have set a high 
standard in nature-based tourism for the 
State. After each L andscope Expedition 
everyone is sent a copy of the 
expeditions diary and a report of the 
trip. This includes some scientific 
information and a list of achievements. 
However, this takes time and can be 
expensive; time is the more demanding. 
Video recordings of a trip can 
sometimes be made for people, but not 
every one likes to have a video camera 
pointed at them 


TYPE OF TOURS AND 
DESTINATIONS 

In the past, using either large or small 
coaches on camping or accommodated 
tours, 1 have taken adventure, botanical, 
ornithological, photographic, art, 
geological and general scenic type tours. 
1 have also been involved with schools 
and young people who are unemployed, 
the purpose of which was to build up 
their self-esteem and imbue a sense of 
place These days, of most interest to 
me are specific nature-based study tours 
requiring tight interpretation and 
assisting in scientific endeavours - eg. 
botanical or birdwatching to remote 
areas. 1 have been involved in and enjoy 
incentive tours for corporate bodies, 
mining executives etc. where a 
naturalist is required to interpret the 
natural history. These can be fun and 
are usually in comfortable accom¬ 
modation from which interesting side 
trips are made 
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Topics I endeavour to focus on are 
natural history and pioneer history. 
Type of tour depends on clientele and 
destination. They range from day trips, 
accommodated tours, backpacking and 
camping safaris; these latter make up the 
bulk of tours 

For most groups information imparted 
in a general way during the day is 
sufficient. For others with special 
interests, I usually take reference books 
to complement more in depth 
discussions and stimulating conversation 
around the campfire. It is essential for a 
tour operator or guide to know the area 
well, so that participants have a quality 
experience. For assessment of a special 
interest charter group - a briefing 
beforehand determines the level of 
material needed 

Those interested in a wide range of 
natural history topics are attracted to 
these types of tour where they will share 
the companionship of other enthusiasts 
Our tour itinerary caters for all ages, and 
this varies from the teenager to those in 
their eighties, but predominantly middle 
aged. An eye is kept on older 
participants in case the programme 
proves too difficult. For utmost 
enjoyment small groups are preferred - 
the size depending on the particular 
interest - e.g. smaller groups for 
birdwatching, larger for botanical 
exploration. For a quality tour, ten to 
fourteen people is ideal and allows for a 
more flexible itinerary and a more 
detailed level of interpretation. 
However numbers vary with charter 
groups, from a single person to thirty or 
more, in which case additional guide/s 
are required. 

Destinations all over Australia have 
included the Abrolhos Islands - Rudall 
River National Park - Carnarvon Range 
- Purnulu, i.e. Bungle Bungles - 
Mitchell Plateau - the Kimberley coast 


- Kakadu National Park - Uluru, i.e 
Ayers Rock - Flinders Ranges - 
rainforests of Eastern Australia - 
Tasmania and Christmas Island. 


DURATION OF, AND INTERVALS 
BETWEEN TOURS 

Nature-based tourism should be planned 
on not-too-tight a schedule. Ideally, 
duration should not be more than 
twelve days and should be flexible to 
allow time to observe individual 
pursuits. For extended interstate tours 
such as the Hinders Range or Kakadu 
National Park, about twenty three days 
is necessary to avoid back-tracking. On 
tours of this length it is neccesary to be 
aware of possible stress or friction 
between participants and should this 
occur, to alleviate it quickly. 

Intervals between tours depends on season 
- for example during winter, the 
concentration of work is in north 
Western Australia Apart from one or two 
special school groups, summer is usually 
fairly free of tours and is a good time for 
consolidation and overhaul of equipment. 
On long-range excursions it is desirable 
for a driver-guide to have about four days 
between trips for relaxation and 
familiarisation of details for the following 
trip. This is not always possible. Spring is 
usually a good time to concentrate on 
wildflower tours; destinations are closer 
and intervals about two or three days 
Weather-wise, autumn is the most 
predictable season and is a suitable time 
for visiting the southern coast. By 
allowing good breaks between tours, the 
tour leader has a relaxed start to the busy 
season in the north. 

INVOLVEMENT OF TOUR 
PARTICIPANTS 

Tour participant involvement is 


encouraged in some form or other. This 
may be in the form of collecting 
wildflower specimens for pressing and 
identification, making records of birds 
heard or seen, or where clients get into 
a deeper involvement keying out plants, 
trapping animals, etc They know at the 
end of the trip they have contributed in 
a positive way to a study of the 
environment. 

Participants can become as involved as 
they wish. For example, quoting from 
the Landscope Expedition documentation 
(Kenneally and Paton, 1999) the ethos 
is: 

(a) Expeditions provide a safe' 
opportunity for people to travel to 
a remote area they might 
otherwise never visit 

(b) There is an opportunity for 
participants to show their diverse 
knowledge, fresh perspectives and 
individual skills 

(c) Participants can go away with the 
knowledge that they have assisted 
or worked toward preservation of 
threatened environments and 
species. 

(d) The trip provides close 
encounters with wildlife People 
are able to see, touch and 
photograph native animals in 
their natural habitats, animals 
that they might never otherwise 
see. This generates a feeling of 
connectedness with nature and a 
desire to preserve it. 

(e) It provides people with the 
experience of talking around the 
campfire and sleeping under the 
stars. 

(f) Each evening before dinner there 
is a show and tell’ session around 
the campfire. This is an 
opportunity for people to recount 
the day's activities, to share their 


own personal experiences and to 
display any items of interest 

(g) Fireside sessions to share historical 
knowledge of explorers and relate 
stories about the area. This 
background information adds 
richness and depth to people’s 
feelings about the places visited 
and adds meaning and impact to 
their experience. 

(g) Community interaction is invited 
- possible involvement with 
various groups or individuals who 
may be encountered en route 

(h) After each trip a reunion (an 
informal occasion) is arranged to 
recap and see participant's 
photographs - and to seek 
feedback. 

(i) On tour there is provision for 
periods of 'free time’, to allow 
people to make their own 
observations and discoveries. 

Individuals on tour have different 
expectations. 1 circulate continually, so 
that everyone has an opportunity to 
discuss their personal interests. 1 don’t 
allow voluble participants to take 
control. If one person is constantly 
questioning, that’s fine, but answers and 
comments are made relevant and 
audible to everyone. I avoid too much 
detail, unless it is on a person to person 
basis. Nothing is more boring than 
continual sprouting of knowledge - eg. 
scientific names or exact dates. 

Discussions are always encouraged so 
that everyone feels that they are 
participating and contributing. 

PREPARATION AND 
INTERPRETATION 

Research before every trip is essential. 
This includes topics such as: 
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(a) Historical background: early 
explorers, pastoral history. 

(b) Geological background: mineral 
surveys, fossils, etc 

(c) Selecting books and references on 
the area - e.g. flora and fauna. 

(d) Department of Land 
Administration (DOLA): maps, 
status of land, background to 
relevant features and place names. 

(e) Aboriginal Affairs Department: 
maps on Aboriginal communities 
in the area. 

(f) \VA Museum and CALM: for any 
previous environmental studies 

(g) Contact land owners for 
permission to go on their property. 

(h) Reconnaissance trip. It is essential 
to visit the destination prior to 
conducting a tour to the area, 
preferably during the same season 
- one year before proposed trip. 
Potential logistical hazards and 
highlights are identified so that 
the practical side of the trip runs 
smoothly, leaving quality time for 
the group to conduct activities 
and enjoy the experience. A 
reconnaissance trip will hold good 
for one season only, but when not 
practical additional information 
of the conditions should be 
sought, because a bushfire may 
have burnt out the tour area or 
floods could have washed away the 
tracks. 

(i) On overseas destinations there 
should be talks and slide/video 
shows before departure. 


LOGISTICS 

1. Number of tours per year: For small 
tour companies, the limit is about 14 
scheduled trips, ranging from 4 to 21 


days' duration plus charters. 

2. Weather conditions, vehicle 
breakdown or accidents: A 
contingency plan is always necessary 
in the likelihood of bad weather - 
e.g. a change of route; possible 
alternative accommodation for those 
whose who want it 

3. Equipment: 

(a) 4WD vehicle/s (a small coach, 
e.g. 18-22 seater may be suitable 
for many areas) equipped with 
long range fuel tanks and spare 
parts, support vehicle and camp 
kitchen. 

(b) Camping equipment such as 
insect proof tents, self-inflating 
mattresses and pillows. 

(c) Safety - Expedition to carry a 
first aid kit, satellite phone, 
Royal Flying Doctor radio, GPS 
(Global Positioning System) and 
CB radio. 

(d) Chemical toilet, using bio¬ 
degradable chemicals 

NOTE: It is not necessary to own 
equipment, as tours can be 
operated by sub-contracting or 
hiring the equipment required 

4. Advertising: It is essential to make 
potential customers aware of what 
your tour offers. An attractively 
designed brochure spelling out the 
style of tour and destinations should 
be available well before the start of 
the new year (preferably no later 
than the end of November) so that 
prospective clients with long-term 
committments can plan their year. It 
should be mailed to all previous 
passengers and advertised toward 
niche markets eg. club magazines of 
groups with whom you have an 
affinity. 

I have found advertising in major 


newspapers expensive and of little 
use. Generally, feature articles by 
travel editors are more productive, 
especially if they are free of charge. 

Well presented talks illustrated by 
slides of the destination and style of 
travel are good public relations and 
give an opportunity to mix and talk 
with potential customers 

Word of mouth is the best way of 
advertising and this is achieved by 
running a good operation. 

5. Vehicle & equipment maintenance: 

Most vehicle breakdowns can be 
avoided or fixed en route. In the 
case of a major holdup, arrange 
prompt action for assistance or 
another vehicle by radio or 
telephone. 

Preventative maintenance is vital 
and should there be any doubts 
about any items or components, 
these should be replaced. It is 
expensive and inconvenient for 
parts to be ordered and couriered to 
isolated regions. 

6. Emergencies: 

In case of a medical emergency, 
make note of the nearest airstrip. 

Royal Flying Doctor radio contact or 
satellite phone in case of accident, 
and put to use first aid skills. All 
tour operators need to have the 
appropriate first aid certificate. 

7. Licenses: A number of licenses or 
permits may be required. These 
include: Transport Commission 
license, motor vehicle license (tour 
category - TC plates), communi¬ 
cation license - e.g. CB radio and 
RFD radio, F Class driving license, 
CALM licenses for entering national 
parks, and licenses to pick up 
passengers in another state - e.g. 
Northern Territory. 


8. Insurance: Public liability insurance 
is compulsory for all operators. 
Participants are advised to take out 
their own travel insurance. 

9. Tour operators supply: tents, 
mattresses, all necessary camping 
gear, a comphrehensive library, all 
food and refreshments, catering for 
special diets, cooking equipment and 
eating utensils. A Checklist of 
Suggested Items is usually given to 
participants. 

Participants supply: sleeping bag for 
camping tours, items of personal 
clothing and footwear, a small back¬ 
pack with personal water bottle, 
insect repellant, camera, film and 
above all, a sense of humour. 

10. Hygiene: This is one of the most 
important aspects of any outback 
tour and can have serious 
repercussions if a high standard of 
cleanliness, particularly with food, 
is not maintained. 

For personal hygiene and cleanliness: 
basins of clean water should be on 
hand at all times, and participants 
shown how to conserve water. 
Drinking uxiter. In remote locations, 
if water is collected from creeks or 
waterholes, drinking water must be 
boiled and chlorinated with 
appropriate tablets. 

Cups, plates and cutlery: Participants 
should be given their own set of 
eating utensils and a wipex in a 
clean draw-string bag for the trip, 
and be responsible for the washing 
up of same. 

Three wash-up bowls are lined up - 
the first containing hot soapy 
water, followed by two of rinsing 
water, the last of which should 
include a chlorine based 
disinfectant. These should be 
rotated and changed regularly 
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during the washing-up process. 

Rubbish disposal: Unbumt rubbish, 
i.e. plastic and tins, should be 
contained and carried to the next 
town for disposal at a waste site. 
The old saying, "if you can cart it 
in, you can cart it out" is as 
relevant today as when 1 first heard 
it more than forty years ago. 

Toilets: A tent specially set aside for 
the purpose, containing a bucket 
type toilet is the most desirable. It 
takes little effort to set up and 
maintain, and is particularly 
appreciated by older people and 
those worried about going into the 
bush at night. Alternatively, if 
space is at a premium, a small 
shovel and roll of toilet paper be 
made available and participants 
instructed on waste disposal. 


EDUCATION 

Education and accreditation is essential 
for operators and their staff, if 
participants are to receive a quality 
experience. This can be achieved by 
attending tour courses at tertiary 
institutions and seeking accreditation 
from recognised agencies. An awareness 
of our State’s natural history would flow 
from this 

Since 1988, tourism has become an 
accepted subject of study in tertiary 
institutions and is seen as a growth area 
for university undergraduate studies In 
1998 there were 55 programmes in 28 
universities in Australia, variously in 
business, management, social sciences or 
hospitality faculties, schools or 
departments. In Western Australia, 
courses are available at Curtin, Edith 
Cowan, Murdoch and Notre Dame 
Universities (Sofield and Lee, 1998). 

With the large number of courses 


available, inevitably there will be 
differences in emphasis and standards. 
However there is one area of education 
on which 1 feel there should be no 
compromise. Tour guides need to be 
able to deliver reliable and factually 
accurate information to tour 
participants. Regrettably there is 
evidence that this is not always the case. 
To develop an appropriate standard of 
performance in the field, their training 
should include a period of practical 
experience with an accredited guide. To 
be effective, this aspect of their training 
should be assessed rigorously as part of 
the tertiary course, before they become 
employed as tour guides. 

Avenues where students may gain initial 
experience as potential guides in nature, 
or culturally based tourism is to join 
organisations, clubs or societies that 
actively encourage the study of 
environments, nature and culture. 
Examples are our own Naturalists' Club, 
and other groups such as the Kimberley 
Society, Birds Australia, speleology 
clubs, friends of museums and other 
organisations of this kind. Another 
avenue might be a period of volunteer 
or work experience with authoritative 
bodies such as departments of 
conservation, forestry, geological surveys 
or wildlife services. A period as a guide 
in a zoo, botanic gardens, museum or 
Rottnest Island would also provide good 
experience As part of tertiary courses 
on tourism, it is important to inculcate 
sound habits of gathering correct 
informatioa and the ability to impart it 
effectively. 

This also raises issues of ethical 
standards required for tour operators 
and guides. A unit in ethics could 
justifiably form part of tertiary courses 
on tourism. 

The professional body, the Eco-tourism 
Association of Australia representing 
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some 500 operators, government 
agencies, consultants, conservation and 
indigenous groups and students, hold 
regular conferences. The proceedings of 
the 1995 national conference were 
entitled "Eco-tourism and nature-based 
tourism: taking the next step" (Richins 
et ai, 1996). It contains some valuable 
information on a wide range of topics. 

Educational institutions might give 
more thought to developing quality 
programmes to qualify indigenous 
people as guides and tour leaders. They 
have a great deal to offer in explaining 
and interpreting their culture, but need 
to be able to do this with conviction 
and commitment. 


ETHICS 

CALM has a code of ethics, the essence 
of which is not to destroy or litter 
national or conservation parks. 
Operators need to set examples when on 
tour and our aim has been to abide by 
the following principles - 

(a) Small campfires to reduce the 
amount of wood burned 

(b) Bottled gas to be used for 
cooking. 

(c) Leaving camp sites litter-free. 

(d) Biodegradable chemical toilets or 
pit toilets to minimise impact 

(e) Reduce the use of disposable 
items. 

(f) Removal of all rubbish. 

(g) No use of detergents or soap in 
or adjacent to rivers, creeks or 
waterholes 

(h) Keep to existing paths, roads. 

THEFUTURE 

As remote localities become more 


accessible, there may be a need to limit 
tourist numbers entering fragile 
environments Numbers are expanding 
rapidly, often to the detriment of the 
surrounding countryside; in some areas 
limitation of visitor numbers will be 
inevitable, and this is being done 
already in Queensland’s Carnarvon 
Gorge Having said this, new areas of 
outstanding beauty and interest such as 
Mimby Caves, Ningbing Ranges and 
Deception Ranges in the Western 
Australian Kimberley will be opening 
up, and hopefully relieve pressure on 
other destinations 

To reduce time constraints and the 
impact of overland travel CALM in 
collaboration with the WA Tourism 
Commission have pioneered the "Ibis 
aerial highway” (Field and Shea, 1995). 
This involves tour participants flying 
between focal points of interest, where 
they explore the area by ground 
transport This has also been done with 
sea transport along the Kimberley coast 
stopping off periodically to explore areas 
otherwise inaccessible by road. These 
types of tours are likely to be more 
common in the future 
The use of helicopters in remote areas 
to reach specific sites for particular 
interests such as back-packing, fishing, 
Aboriginal paintings, etc, will become 
more prevalent 

Some tour operators cater for "tag- 
alongs” (a convoy following a lead 
vehicle) and this is another mode of 
tour organisation. This has a higher 
impact on the environment but the 
advantage is that in less accessible areas, 
a larger number of participants and a 
wider range of interests can be catered 
for in a shorter window of opportunity. 
From seeing some excellent wildlife 
documentaries on television and/or 
joining a naturalist group, people now 
are becoming more aware and interested 
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in natural history. As a consequence, 
participants on nature-based tours 
expect more knowledge from the tour 
operator. 1 see those conducting tours 
becoming more conversant with the 
subject at hand, and having a far greater 
awareness of the environment and of 
the country traversed 

Credible nature-based tourism now 
needs younger, active people, 
particularly women who seem to be able 
to put their information across 
extremely well. Ideally, tour guides 
should have accreditation from 
universities or TAFE colleges that offer 
courses in nature-based tourism and the 
hospitality industries. A national 
accreditation system is currently being 
developed (Crabtree, A. pers. com.). 
Courses should be designed so that 
students receive practical experience 
during their training by working with 
existing tour companies and operators. 

CONCLUSION 

Since starting in 1975 the world has 
changed significantly. Although 25 
years older since first starting in 
tourism, my focus still remains firmly 
fixed on nature-based tourism and 1 
have great faith in its future There are 
better vehicles, better camping 
equipment, better means of 
communication and better weather 
forecasting. Through television and 
popular literature, people are much 
more informed about the natural world 
and they understand much better the 
association between plants and animals 
and are more aware of the impact of 
man’s activities on the environment. 
Consequently, participants are more 
knowledgeable and are more attuned to 
the various relationships and 
interactions in nature. 

Nature-based tourism’s broad appeal 


across many spectrums is its strength 
and will ensure its survival. Tour 
operators will be better educated and 
participants will be better prepared 
when going on tour. 1 can see nature- 
based tours becoming more specific with 
a pre-determined theme. Cultural 
tourism that involves Aboriginal 
culture, cave painting rock art and use 
of traditional food is a type of tour with 
great potential (eg Anon. 1999, 
Grimwade 2000 and Holthouse 1991). 
It relates well to nature-based tourism 
and is becoming more popular. 

The continuation of nature-based 
tourism as distinct from eco-tourism, 
will depend on attracting younger 
members to nature-based clubs and 
societies such as the Gould League, field 
naturalists' clubs, wildflowers societies 
and bodies such as Birds Australia, 
whose purpose is to observe, to educate 
and to record. 
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AN UNUSUAL PELAGE COLOUR OF THE COMMON 
SHEATH-TAILED BAT, TAPHOZOUS QEORQIANUS, 
FROM THE PILBARA OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By K. N. ARMSTRONG, 

Department of Zoology, The University of Western Australia, Crawley 6009 

and S. D. ANSTEE 

Hamersley Iron Pty. Ltd., 152-157 St. Georges Tee, Perth 6000 


An adult female Common Sheath-tailed 
Bat, Taphozous georgianus, with light 
grey coloured pelage was captured near 
Paraburdoo on 5 May 1998. Tire animal 
was captured with a mist net from a 
cave in the Eastern Ranges, south of the 
town (23°15'05"S 117 B 39'33"E; AMG 
50 567460E 7428470S). The cave was 
in Hamersley Formation geology, more 
specifically, in a layer of shale which 
had been folded so that the cave was 
orientated vertically. T. georgianus has 
been recorded by us roosting in caves 
throughout the Hamersley Range, 
including those formed in the vertical 
fissures which result when folding of 
bedding causes cracks perpendicular to 
the bedding plane, and also in caves 
under residual caps of hills and mesa 
formations Tire cave near Paraburdoo 
was fronted by a pool which appears to 
be semi-permanent. Trapping was 
carried out during the day. 
Approximately 12 other normal- 
coloured individuals of the same species 
were present in the same cave. The 
animal was lodged with the Western 
Australian Museum (Accession Number 


M51282) and identified as T. georgianus 
and distinguished from the morpho¬ 
logically similar Hill's Sheath-tailed 
Bat, T. hilli by measurements of the 
forearm (Table 1), the absence of a 
throat pouch or bare patch on the 
throat (Churchill 1998) and skull 
morphology. 

Churchill (1998) describes the normal 
pelage and wing membrane colour of T. 
georgianus as "light charcoal grey on the 
back but slightly brownish on the 
rump... on the belly is brownish..." 
"The grey wings have a translucent 
quality". 

For this paper, pelage and wing 
membrane colour was determined by 
comparison with Ridgway's (1912) 
colour standards. We determined the 
colour of the pelage (both dorsal and 
ventral) and wing membrane of nonnal 
T. georgianus from Western Australia 
(n=4) to be Blackish Brown. In the 
specimen collected from Paraburdoo, 
the colour of the dorsal and ventral 
pelage was similar, being Gray (Pale 
Gull Gray), with white roots (Figure 1). 


Table 1. Measurements (millimetres and grams) of Taphozous georgianus specimen. 


Fore Arm Ear Tragus Tibia 3 met Tail SVL Weight 

68 21.6 5.6 29.1 62.3 32.9 79.1 36.6 
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Figure 1. Unusual leucistic pelage colour of T. georgian us collected from near Paraburdoo, 
Pilbara region (A: dorsal; B: ventral). 
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After being preserved in alcohol, the fur 
colour resembles Pallid Purplish Gray. 
The wingtips were of a similar colour to 
normal individuals (Blackish Brown), 
however the colour of the 
plagiopatagium and uropatagium close 
to the body were Buckthorn Brown (a 
brownish-yellow colour) and with 
flashes of pale translucent yellow. The 
snout and ears were darker coloured 
(Blackish Brown) as in normal animals 
and eye pigmentation was normal. 

This individual can be considered as a 
leucistic colour morph of T. georgianus 
rather than an albino form since 
pigmentation was present in the eyes, 
the wing membrane and areas around 
the head. Leucistic animals have black 
eyes rather than red. Colour morph 
variation is presumably rare in T. 
georgianus as this is perhaps the first 
record of such an individual. 

Pelage colour polymorphisms are 
prevalent in other bat species such as 
the Orange Leaf-nosed Bat, Rhinonkteris 
aurantius. A range of different colours, 
from orange to yellow, fawn and white 
have been recorded in this species, even 
at the same locations although the 
frequency of some colours varies with 
location (Churchill et al. 1988; Jolly 
1988). Bats in the family Hipposideridae 
and Rhinolophidae characteristically 
show some variation in pelage colour 
(Nowak 1999). Geographic variation in 
pelage colour is also observed in the 
Ghost Bat, Macroderma gigas, with 
Queensland, Arnhem Land and 
Kimberley individuals tending to be 
darker (a combination of brownish drab 
and plumbeous) than individuals in the 
remainder of the range (Douglas 1962; 
Nowak 1999). Most species in the 
Emballonuridae are grey, brown or 
black, with the exceptions being the 
South American bats Dididurus which 
have white or light grey pelage and 


Peropteryx (Peronymus) which has white 
wings (Nowak 1999). 

The T. georgianus collected from 
Paraburdoo appears to be a rare colour 
variant. The genetic basis for the 
leucistic character may be a rare 
recessive gene. In this scenario, back 
cross mating between the FI generation 
and the parent would result in a 25% 
chance of leucistic offspring. If this were 
the case, it might be evidence of high 
site fidelity and high relatedness in 
colonies of T. georgianus, with colonies 
composed of family groups. 
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